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SPRING 


By RICHARD HOVEY 


I said in my heart, “I am sick of four walls and 
a ceiling. 

T have need of the sky, 

Thave business with the grass. 

Twill up and get me away where the hawk is 
wheeling, 

Lone and high, 

And the slow clouds go by. 

T will get me away to the waters that glass 

The clouds as they pass, 

To the waters that lie 

Like the heart of a maiden, aware of a doom 
drawing nigh 

And dumb for sorcery of impending joy, 

T will get me away to the woods. 

Spring, like a huntsmaws boy, 

Halloos along the hillsides and unhoods 

The falcon in my will. 

The dogwood calls me, and the sudden thrill 


That breaks in apple blooms down country 
roads 


Pluchks me by the sleeve and nudges me away. 
The sap is in the boles today, 


And in my veins a pulse that yearns and goads.” 
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WHITHER? The oceans of words poured forth 

daily in behalf of this cause and that— 
most of them having their genesis in a desire to alter 
existing conditions—and to a considerable degree suc- 
cessful—especially in those countries where the demo- 
cratic principle has been subordinated by ruthless 
forces to a mere whisper, give a new meaning to propa- 
ganda. 

By it and through it the complexion of the world has 
been changed. Bewildered peoples are led along strange 
paths into State slavery of a malignant sort. Individ- 
ual identity has been lost. 


Hence if that thing which we call civilization and 
which has brought comfort and happiness to millions 
is to survive, a reasoned analysis of the causes of pres- 
ent unrest is desirable. 


Opinion is largely made through the medium of the 
press and the radio. This is understandable, for no 
man can properly evaluate all the daily doings in the 
world’s chancellorics except through reports which 


come to him in this way. It is to assure a proper pres- 
entation of current events that friends of democracy 
will seek to present the truth, . 

To insure that this current of opinion shall find its 
appropriate expression it is our plain duty to use every 
effort to make our organization efficient in every part 
of the country, to preach our faith without fear or 
favor, striving by all means to bring into active co- 
operation the large volume of opinion dissatisfied with 
present trends and distrustful of too radical tenden- 
cies. This is not treason to Freemasonry. It is but 
the expression of a fixed will in the worthy cause of 
Truth. Sometimes because of the lack of a clear state- 
‘nent a wrong impression of objectives arises. This is 
to be deplored: the world should be made aware of the 
fact that the Craft stands four-square to the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number—always. The weak 
and defenceless are its care and the cause of righteous- 
ness the special responsibility of the whole Craft. 

What then is our position now? Ts our civilization 
growing or decaying? Will it collapse or has it col- 
lapsed already? There is no “law” of progress. 
Mother Nature, who makes us, exterminates us also 
unless we obey her -and what are her laws as they af- 
foet the life of civilized man today? Tt is a portentious 
question and worthy of deepest thought. The joys of 
life and their further unfolding in a humaner future 
are ours and our children’s only if we can learn to be 
worthy of them and to protect ourselves against enc- 
mies without and within, 
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BUILDERS In all the literature of the Craft empha- 

sis is stressed on each newcomer to its 
ranks that he thereby becomes a “builder”; ritualistic 
terminology teems with reference to it—and_ since 
Freemasonry is a speculative rather than an operative 
science, its speculations lead into the realm of the spir- 
itual rather than the material or physical. 

Ritual, lectures, admonitory clucidations alike set 
ferth the progressive steps whereby men advance to a 
comprehension of their responsibilities, pointing the 
way to useful service in behalf of their fellow men and 
« realization of the brotherhood of man under the 
Fatherhood of God. 

Misleading information sometimes comes to the aver- 
age member, from uncertain sources, and however well- 
intentioned its authorship, confusion results and the 
pathway to Masonic perfection as a consequence is ob- 
scured. 

Now and then a genuine ray of pure light shines 
through the gloom and illumines the way of the Masonic 
traveler. These rays are generally directed by men 
whose minds have grasped the real significance of 
brotherhood and whose intellect and natural ability 
give them the power and facility to translate into 
understandable and beautiful language the message of 
the Craft. 

Such a one has just reached us. In the “Master 
Builders,” written by a distinguished Craftsman, Lorne 
Pierce, of Toronto, Canada, and which the Crarrs- 
MAN has great pleasure in reproducing in full in this 
issue, is to be found a erystal clear and inspiring mes- 
sage, of great beauty, inspiration and significance to 
every man who calls himself a Mason. It clears away 
doubt and shows the path unerringly. 

Every Freemason should read this message, and to 
facilitate this purpose the Crarrsman will shortly pub- 
lish it in book form. 

For the present we commend it to our readers, and 
on their behalf express to its gifted author, who has 
been kind enough to place in our hands the American 
rights of reproduction, grateful thanks for a worthy 
work deserving of a place in every man’s library and 
a constant companion to his thoughtful moments. 


SEARCH In his search for the ideal a Freemason 

will find himself among a very great com- 
pany, for Freemasonry has no monopoly of virtue. So 
long as he faithfully searches, however, he may be com- 
mended, and good will come when he least expects it. 
One tribute to him may well be that of Goethe's saying 
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about “the mastery one finds because of his limita- 
tions.” 

Any quest for the absolute is, of course, a vain 
quest; for the essence of a thing in time and space is 
that it is perceived by subjective vision and imagina- 
tion. But broadly speaking we can make a fair dis- 
tinction by an interpretation which works from ex- 
ternal form inwards and an interpretation which seems 
to reverse the process and tells us of the searcher’s re- 
actions and way of thinking of the true but unattain- 
able concept. 

The Mason’s striving, therefor, may well be charac- 
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terized by his own simplicity, for in all conscience no 
impressive gestures are needed to fill his function or 
make his merit known. All too often the theatric ob- 
scures the real and the playing for effect so common 
among men today is not necessarily any criterion 
of real worth or merit. If one catches the true heart- 
beat of the fraternity and keeps its rhythm constant in 
his own heart, he avoids the reproach of achieving the 
perfection of embalmment which gives the “more 
lifelike than life”? of the artificial fruit under the glass 
cover. In other words—he wins through truth and 
not through artificiality. 


A Masonic Publicity and the 
Masonic Press 


Monthly 


Symposium 


Atrrep H. Moornousr 
BOSTON 
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PUBLICITY AND THE CRAFT 
By Aurrev H. Moornovse 
Editor Masonic Craftsman, Boston 


HE generic term “publicity” is one which is much 


abused. Instinctively are conjured up thoughts 
of high-pressure — selling campaigns, — political 
propagandists, film “favorites” 
ete., etc. and a hundred and one 
devices all clamoring for atten- 
tion of readers to their virtues 
and desirability. In their zeal to 
proclaim the merits of product 
and performance and personality 
glib) writers and _— professional 
boosters seek, with scant restraint 
of pen and brush, to gild the lily, 
so that there is cynical suspicion 
of the merit of it all. “Publicity” 
is an unlovely word mainly because of the abuse to 
which it has been so frequently subjected. 

Looked at in this light of the general acceptance of 
the term, Freemasonry needs no “publicity”, nor is it 
desirable. 

That the Craft shall appear as a sterile thing, with- 
out life or merit or interest so far as the outside world 
is concerned is equally undesirable. Possessing a tre- 
mendously potential power for useful service to the 
comunity, a knowledge of its objectives and methods 
of attaining them is quite proper -and the best me- 
dium of informing the world of these is the printed 
word, 

Discretion and good taste, rather than expediency 
should control in all contacts with readers outside the 
Craft: care should be exercised at all times that only 
the Truth be published. Failure or carelessness in this 
respect will inevitably lead to misunderstanding or 
doubt, and lay the Craft open to uncomplimnetary 


criticism. 


It is not necessary that the world be informed of the 
inner workings of lodges, its finances, candidates and 
those other private matters of particular consequence 
to the lodge alone. In the broader field outside, how- 
ever, there is much which the world needs that the fra- 
ternity can give which should be known and which may 
with perfect propricty be published. 

Putting aside the purely personal and often plati- 
tudinous praise which some men holding high office love 
to read about themselves in the journals of the Craft 
the record of its constructive work in any cause of 
civic righteousness certainly deserves to be recorded. 

Much of the best ability in the country is possessed 
by Freemasons; why should not the world be made 
aware of this. Daily, hourly, tremendous influences 
for good which have their genesis in Freemasonry are 
at work. Does the world know this? Fascism, Nazism, 
Communism, Socialism are all actively at work to de- 
‘stroy liberty-loving institutions. Does the great read- 
ing public know that these powerful agencies are being 
combatted by truth-loving Freemasons, who are op- 
posed to them almost to a man? 

Narrow souls who seck to hide the light of Masonic 
truth under a bushel are taking a step toward its ulti- 
mate destruction. The tender and temperamental 
gentlemen in high office who set up a howl when their 
toes are trod on journalistically are doing themselves 
and the Craft alike a disservice when they seek to sub- 
merge Masonic journals to the status of hopeless medi- 
ocrity, 


There is no fear of the success of such effort, how- 
ever, for always there will be free men with sufficient 
courage and love of the Craft to raise its flag to a 
point where it may be seen, and in so far as the mass 
of humanity are concerned, there need be no concern 
as to any harm “publicity” may do it. 

As we have said before, standards should be high and 
only truthful records printed, but they should be 
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printed, and if the purists are offended thereby, it can 
only be contended that the great majority of Freema- 
sons will be found to favor a sound Masonic literature 
for the obvious advantage it has in the diffusion of 
Light. 


NOT ALWAYS APPRECIATED 
By Jos. KE. Morcompr 

Editor Masonic World, San Francisco 

e ASONIC Publicity and the Masonic Press.” 
This, our present subject, if extended as its im- 
portance deserves, would accry with advantage 

through a considerable series of articles. Its pertin- 
ence will be apparent to every 
reader. We are confronted at the 
outset with the fact that a proper 
Masonic publicity is hedged about 
in such manner that the influence 
of its mediums is small indeed. 
The indifference of Masons is gen- 
erally blamed for such weakness, 
in that they fail to support 
worthy journals. Some of us 
might look elsewhere for the prin- 
cipal difficulty. In but few juris- 
dictions are Craft periodicals considered as worthy of 
the attention of those in authority, unless by chance 
important toe are trodden upon or the suscep tibi ities 
of those in high places are ruffled. 


At the recent conference of Grand Masters, held at 
the national capital, one of the topics on the agenda 
was titled “Masonic Publicity.” One reading the 
cussion could hardly avoid the suspicion that son 
se distinguished brothers present were concernec 


dis- 
ie of 


: lest 
the fraternal press should gain to a larger freedom 
than has been hitherto accounted as its proper sphere. 
There is evident a fear that pages devoted to a con- 
tinual rehashing of the cardinal virtues and the fag- 
ends of primary moralities, might be opened to discus- 
sions in which Masons, as men, might have a very real 
interest, and Masonry, as an institution, must 


have 
cencern, or pay the penalty of failure to adjust itself 
to the changing thought of the time. 

The editor and publisher of a Masonic journal is 
herefore between the devil and the deep sea. If he 
requiesces in the ideas that seem to govern in’ some 
Jurisdictions his product will be of a wishy-washy sort, 
without fiber or coherence—-a mere bulletin of tri 


ial 
lappenings or a melange of fables, guesses or far- 
etched mystical significances. Such a publication can 
gi 
( 


un neither repute or support, being undeserving. If, 
mn the other hand, the brothers responsible for the 
seriodical prefer and insist upon dealing with real and 
imely topics, stressing the connection therewith that 
uch things are outgrowths of Masonic principles, and 
vased upon Masonic opportunity and duty, he can ex- 
vecE no show of approval from the powers that be. The 
editor in such case, if his locality is ruled in the good 
old-fashioned orthodox Way. Is apt fo encounter official 
frowns and reproofs. 


s 


Within our own experience we have heard Grand 
Masters dogmatically declare that any Masonic peri 
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odical was an injury to the fraternity, in that it di- 
verted that attention and offered erroneous counsel to 
the young and uninformed Mason. But so far as such 
official was concerned, no effort was made in other ways 
to instruct the ignorant brother, for whom the official 
heart was bleading. Seemingly a Mason was by such 
a one esteemed most highly as being ignorant, credu- 
lous and docile. 

The path of the Masonic editor and publisher is not 
bordered with flowers, nor are the returns for their la- 
bors likely to excite the envy of others. Yet the Craft 
in every jurisdiction has profited, weekly or monthly, 
by the self-sacrificing work of brothers who are loyally 
striving to improve their fellows by counsel and in- 
struction. For of their efforts through the years have 
come the enlargement of Craft horizons, the aecentua- 
tion of duties that are integral to Masonic principles 
and ideals, and the dissipation of old notions that could 
not fit in with the forward moving thought of the age 
and the stern necessities of associated being in a new 
time. 


PUBLICITY IS BENEFICIAL 
By Wm. C. Rarvv 
Editor Masonic Chronicler, Chicago 


UR present topic resolves itself primarily into 

the question whether the publicity given to Ma- 

sonry, Masons and Masonic activities by the 
fraternal press is injurious or of benefit to the institu- 
tion of Freemasonry. Necessar- 
ily involved, however, is the mat- 
ter of all publicity regarding the 
fraternity—history, books, — re- 
search work, addresses and Ma- 
sonic contact with the world at 
large, anything relating to the in- 
stitution which may by any pos- 
sibility come to the knowledge of 
non-Masons. 

There is a wide difference of 
opinion, ranging from those who 
would keep from the world every vestige of informa- 
tion concerning the fraternity, to those who frankly 
advocate judicious secular publicity: call it advertis- 
ing, if you will. 

Practically all Masonic literature is intended for 
consumption within the confines of the eraft, and but 
a negligible portion of it is perused by others, for it is 
of scant interest to the profane. Yet the printed word 
cannot be prevented from falling into the hands of 
those for whom it is not intended. 

It is generally admitted that Freemasonry has noth- 
ing to conceal from the world, with the exception of its 
esoteric ritual and its business affairs which concern 
no one but its members. Its principles and practices, 
its history and symbolism, its aims and objects, are an 
open book to all who care to acquire the information. 

As between the products of the historian, research 
worker and symbolist, and that of the periodical press, 
the former are by far the more revealing and come 


much closer to disclosing those meager scerets of the 


craft. Their work is indeed a labor of love and their 
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audience lamentably small. The work of the fraternal 
press is as a whole of less permanent worth, being 
largely devoted to current topics and the detailing of 
routine activities, yet it has a tremendous value in stim- 
ulating and developing the interest of the rank and file. 
With the exception of a few official Grand Lodge pub- 
lications they are private ventures, yet they are sub- 
ject to official restraint if the bounds of propriety are 
transgressed. 

At the recent conference of Grand Masters the sub- 
ject of Masonic publicity was ably discussed, with both 


commendation and disapproval freely expressed. Quo- 
tations of opinions expressed in days gone by were 
given, of which we excerpt two of conflicting tenor. 

In 1841 the Grand Lodge of England adopted reso- 
lutions in part as follows: “That the publication by 
Masons of the proceedings and concerns of Masonry, 
or furnishing materials for such publications, are 
traitorous violations of this most important privilege 
...3; if not discouraged and suppressed must ultimately 
destroy the respectability and even hazard the exist- 
ence of the craft.” 

More than half a century ago a Grand Master of 
New York said: “Suppress publicity, hide away your 
ledges in holes and corners, wrap yourselves in an im- 
penetrable veil of secrecy, and in ten years the fratern- 
ity would be decimated, and in ten more ‘Ichabod’ be 
written upon the door pos 

Neither statement is true. If publicity destroys the 
respectability of the craft it deserves to lose its exist- 
ence. On the other hand, the suppression of all pub- 
licity will not destroy the institution. Nevertheless, 
we believe that under present day conditions publicity 
le is not only of benefit to the fra- 
ternity, but necessary for the advancement of the wel- 
fare of the institution. 


within our own cir 


IMPORTANT AND NECESSARY 
By J. A. Ferrer.y 
Editor Masonic Tidings, Milwaukee 


N his admirable and valuable Revised Edition of 

Mackey’s Eneyelopedia of Freemasonry, the late 

Bro. Robert I. Clegg says regarding Masonie 
publications : 


“The fact that within the past 
few years, Freemasonry has taken 
its place—and an imposing one, 
too—in the literature of the 
times; that men of genius and 
learning have devoted themselves 
to its investigation; that its prin- 
ciples and its system have become 
matters of study and_ re 
and that the results of this labor 
of inquiry have been given, and 


earcl 


still continue to be given, to the 
world at large, in the form of treatises on Masonic 
science, have at length introduced the new question 
among the Fraternity, whether Masonic books are of 
good or of evil tendency to the Institution. 
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“Many well-meaning but timid members of the Fra- 
ternity object to the freedom with which Masonic top- 
ics are discussed in printed works. They think that 
the veil is too much withdrawn by modern Masonic 
writers, and that all doctrine and instruction should 
be confined to oral teaching, within the limits of the 
lodge-room. Hence, to them, the art of printing be- 
comes useless for the diffusion of Masonic knowledge; 
and thus, whatever may be the attainments of a Ma- 
sonic scholar, the fruits of his study and experience 
would be confined to the narrow limits of his personal 
presence.” 

While knowledge, experience and enlightenment has 
materially lessened their number, there are yet well- 
neaning, though timid, members of the Craft who see 
untold damage and harm done by the freedom with 
which Masonic subjects are discussed in Masonic books 
and journals. They believe all discussions of Masonic 
matters should be “from mouth to ear” and within the 
tiled lodge. 

Such men take no thought of the hundreds of schol- 
ars whose discoveries, conclusions or theories on the 
history, philosophy, symbolism or jurisprudence would 
thus be rendered almost valueless to the Craft. They 
do not distinguish between these subjects and between 
ritualistic or strictly esoteric disclosures. 

To us it seems conclusive that too much cannot be 
written or painted on the various phases of Freema- 
scnry as long as due regard is had for its esotery. The 
more of it we can get the better Masons we will all be- 
come and the more of it the general public can get, the 
better it will be for civilization. As in geology, anth- 
ropology or any of the other arts and sciences, a new 
book or an article in a magazine by some Masonic 
scholar, enriches the mind and broadens the horizon of 
the reader. Without publication, their benefit would 
be extremely limited. 

Coming down to the field of the Masonic magazine 
aud its usefulness or uselessness, it can only be pointed 
out that educational articles are thus given a far under 
circulation and a more continuous flow than if such 
articles were in book form only. Many men will read 
a magazine article who flinch at sight of a book. 

Then, too, there is the utilitarian aspect of the case. 
Probably every publisher of a Masonic magazine has 
been called upon many times by the Grand Master, or 
some other official to “put across” some item of gen- 
eral interest in his jurisdiction, some appeal or to elab- 
orate upon some phase of an edict or other formal 
statement. Again, such a publication — stimulates 
thought and discussion of Masonic subjects, thus af- 
fording a sort of clearing house for Grand Lodge offi- 
cials. 


The value of such publications is hardly open to ar- 
gument any more. It has been too often and too con- 
clusively demonstrated. Truth of this assertion is seen 
in the fact that five states now have their own monthly 
magazines, while several others have either the moral or 
financial support —or both--of their respective Grand 
Lodges. 


It is our conviction the number of these will grow. 
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MASTER BUILDERS’ 


TO MY FRIEND, DR. LEWIS F. RIGGS, 33° 


| By Lorxe Pierce, s.17.p., LL.b., LITT.D., F.R.S.C. 


lL. WHAT IS MASONRY? 
REEMASONRY is a way of looking at—or think- 


ing about—life. If there were no centre to our 
living, no integrating principle at the core of our 
thought, life would be chaotic and meaningless. But 
Masonry insists in many ways that there is a vital and 
organizing centre. There is no mistaking the — 
cence of its allegory. Some may escape the compact 
reasoning of its ritual, but those who run may read 
the insistent argument of its symbolism. 


The founders of Masonry were wise in this. Man’s 
first words were mimic sounds, and his first letters were 
the actual pictures of things. Man insisted that his 
meaning should be clear. ‘Vhere is no mistaking the 
blunt, practical idiom of Doric, or the florid and ima 
ginative gesture of Corinthian. The marbles of Pr 
teles speak of balance and repose, while 
wchaciangelo cry aloud their striving and divine un- 
t. No one can mistake this. The Memorial Shrine 
on Edinburgh rock has been described as “The Flowers 
of the Forest in Stone,” and no one can see it without 
realizing as never before the dignity and refined senti- 
ment of the Scottish people. The Cathedral of Amiens 
was built to signal the triumph of mankind over time. 
People believed that the world would end in the year 
1000, and when it did not they raised this great fane 
as a memorial to triumphant life. Every line of it 
speaks of upsoaring life, of boundless and invincible en- 
ergy. The lusty zeal for life, the quaint piety of the 
mystic, the seraphic contemplation of the saint, are 
symbolized forever in the canvases of Rubens, Memling 
and Raphael. There comes a time when words fail, 
and for the rest we must depend upon hints and sug- 
gestions music, art, architecture and story. By any 
and every means we will read the crowded allegory 

called Life. 

Man is filled with a quenchless thirst to know the 
meaning of life, and upon that fact Masonry is builded, 
Man desires to know how he may find himself, discover 
his right work and place in the world, know happiness, 
and face the shadows without flinching. He explores 
many means by which he hopes to wrest the sceret, 
for life is aimless and defeated until he finds it. Some 
find the clue in art, in music, books, or some dim cathe- 
dral. Others guess at it as they stand in the Porta 
Nigra and see the legions of Rome swarming after 
their gleaming cagles into Gaul, or pause by the Rhine 
and behold the armies of Caesar, Charlemagne and 
Attila surging under the banners of their gods, Why 
all this titanie ene ¢ Were the goals worth the 
Frenzy and the striving? What kept men going, and 
foward what were they urging? Were they mad or 
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inspired? Who wins, Emperor Julian, or the pale 
Ganlean? 

Those who cannot trayel may find the clue in books. 
They read not simply to kill time, but to participate 
: in the life of their time and to extend their 
range. ‘Through books men question the wisest and the 
best spirits of all ages and every place, in order that 
they may steer a better course. in libraries they be- 
come acquainted with great artists in words, and so 
are able to erect suitabie standards of taste and judg- 
ment, Entering into the world of master leaders and 
sublime adventurers they become skilful in appraising 
character, both in themselves and ha faa learn to 
understand the motives which have dominated the best 
men and seck out higher goals for their own striving. 
Through such discipline emerges new confidence, a 
surer sense of power, and lasting joy. Literature is 
life, and it makes us divinely aware of the life that is 
within us, as well as that which is about us. “Litera- 
ture makes us think about more things, and think more 
about them.” (Raymond.) 

Freemasonry is a point of view, and is represented 
in a certain unmistakable type of experience. The in- 
sistence of Masonry upon this is too well known to 
require comment. ‘Through learning, virtue, and in- 
dustry, men are urged to become ornaments of society. 
A worshipful brother was one full of worth, or as we 
would say, good for somethir In thought and deed 
he was worthy of respect. The Craft was born out 
of the restless energy, the questing and striving of the 
Middle Ages. Because the robust spirit of that age ex- 
pressed itself most adequately in castle and cathedral, 
the guilds of masons became strong and even indis- 
pe nsuble, From local organizations they expanded into 
international fraternities. No race or creed was barred, 
but a member must be a master of the craft. If you 
wish to discover the genius of our ancient brethren you 
must study their creations. They carried their learn- 
ing lightly, and were not afraid to laugh. The gar- 
goyles and other airy trifles with which they adorned 


g 
their edifices are proof of this. But the main thing was 
no laughing matter. Go into Amiens Cathedral. At 
the main entrance you will find a block of marble let 
into the floor near the main entrance, and in the centre 
of it is a foot-print. The architect laid it there and 
expected that you would stop for a moment, place 
your right foot in the print he carved, then stand and 
look. Masonry is like that. It bids you get your bear- 
ings, your point of view, and then enter sympathetically 
into the great experience of the Grand Architect as 

fellow-craftsman. Outside the Church of the Virgin 
in Munich, and other gr 


ut churches, there may still 
be seen rusting iron handles let into the ma- 
sonry. ‘Those who fled from the law might grasp them 
and have life. Indeed the whole edifice chants of life. 
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pillar, vaulted roof, mediaeval glass, carved oak and 
sculptured marble. It sings of life, but a particular 
kind of life. 

Our elder brothers in the Craft builded deathlessly 
because they breathed the air of an age of profound 
faith. The agnostic may smile at the maligiies of Apos- 
tles and Saints, but that will not account for these 
miracles in stone. Suppose you really believed that you 
had a vial of the Blood of our Lord: could you ima- 
gine a more fitting home for it than the silver altar of 
Bruges? Suppose you believed that you had the true 
Crown of Thorns; can you think of a more perfect 
home for it than St. Sauveur in Paris? Could a more 
logical shrine be built to Augustine of England than 
Canterbury, or the splendour of the Normans be so 
superbly revealed as in Winchester and Durham? St. 
Etienne, at Sens, echoed to the legions of Brennus of 
Gaul, and witnessed the trial of Abelard before St. 
Bernard; it housed the Crown of Thorns for safe keep- 
ing, and still treasures the relics of St. Thomas a 
Becket. Did not the architect build it worthily for 
such uses? St. Germaine held back the wild rabble of 
Picts and Scots by leading his Britons in shouting “Al- 
lelujah!”) In St. Paul's, Frankfort-on-Main, Charle- 
magne, Maximilian, Luther, Goethe and Knox wor- 
shipped, and there the first German Constitution was 
prepared. Does not its crown-like spire fit it for such 
royal scenes? The Sant Ambrogio and the Santa 
Maria della Grazie, both in Milan, are deathless wit- 
nesses to the spirit of St. Ambrose and Leonardo Da 
Vinci. Boccaccio and Petrarch, Aldus and Erasmus, 
Titian and Tintoretto, Veronese and Galileo knelt in 
St. Mark’s, and the Basilica of Venice is worthy of 
them. The splendour of the Christian faith burns 
upon the walls and ceilings of the Sistine Chapel in 
Rome. 

Wherever you go, you may sce this spiritual 
tainty and forthrightness in the work of our Old Mas- 
te They stood for a way of life, and they believed 
in it so emphatically that there can be no mistaking the 
goal of their striving. Now and then you detect a note 
of compromise. Here and there they fumbled. Once in 
a while you suspect that the ty lost sight of the real end 
and purpose as they neared the finish, for the creation 
loses its early simplicity and directness and wanders 
off into ornateness and decoration, Whether this was 
the architect’s fault. or the ignorant vanity of the 
patron, it is hard to say, but they illustrate by con- 
trast the main truth, that, with few cexeceptions, the 
masons of that age were men of sublime faith. They 


an 


saw clearly the chief reason for the existence of their 
temple, and they drove the truth home by every device 
known to them. Whether the chureh celebrates the 
passing of an era, the triumph of an emperor, the 
homecoming of a saint's remains, or whatever if may 
be, you instinctively know that it is artistically right 
and morally true. So you uncover the head before it, 
and bend the knee in homage. 

Just because Masonry began as a vision and a way 
of life, it was logical that is should culminate in a com 
pany of craftsmen. What the heart conceived and the 
head devised, the hand was beund to execute with 
promptness and skill. Indefatigable zeal and exertion 
were not enough: there had to be virtue, learning and 
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happiness, and by happiness we mean a joyous under- 
standing and noble acceptance of life. While they 
crectel their temples upon proper bases and within 
proper bounds, they first of all understood the under- 
lying foundations of moral and spiritual truth, and the 
distances and relationships between lesser and greater 
values. In other words, Masonry in its haleyon days 
waited upon a great moral and spiritual aim, ‘and until 
that was ales there could be no beginning. Those 
ancient builders waited upon a spiritual purpose so 
exalted that the cathedrals they erected, and the socie- 
ties they founded, were grand to contemplate. Their 
words and the brotherhood flowered out of a profound 
spiritual experience. They represented a fresh and 
vital synthesis of life and faith, a crystallization of 
national self-respect and intellectual sincerity, and a 
passion for full-orbed living that resembled a melting 
flame. Masonry stood for something: it witnessed 
to something. 


The point of view and the emotional and spiritual 
experiences of a past age will scarcely avail to-day. 
They must be discovered afresh to have any signifi- 
‘ance at all for us. There are those who declare that 
the times in which we live are not ripe for great enter- 
prises such as we desire. They insist that this is a mad 
world, noisy, insane and venomous. They point out 
that everywhere men lack poise, lack decency and cour- 
tesy, lack common honesty. They ask you to read the 
headlines in the press, to listen to the vulgarity of the 
radio, and then say what it is all about. There are 
honest people who insist that we not only lack a solid 
foundation upon which to build, but that brotherhood 
among the builders does not mean a thing. 

Tw spite of all this no can deny that the times in 
which we live are as auspicious as any that have 
gone before. It is too ex sy to idealize the Middle Ages. 
and to condemn our own times. Had the elder crafts- 
men succumbed to complacency there would have been 
no spires and turrets of Lincoln to salute the sun, no 
Rheims soaring in rapture, no Chartres burgeoning 
from the earth, no miracle of Rouen or St. Stephen. 
We are past the time when one simple faith may cement 
humanity. but we are not past the time when men may 
wrest from the welter of truth and humbug a divine 
principle. and build upon it daringly and triumphantly. 

This leads to the vocation of Freemasonry in the 
new world. Tt is not enough merely to confer degrees 
when men ever vwhere crowd about our temples, beaten, 
homeless and terrified. Tt is not enough to hide in 
sonorous ritual when awful unrest surges about us. It 
is not enough to tinker with bylaws when the laws of 
fundamental deceney are violated openly, when social 


injustice smells to heaven. Tt is not enough to call men 
brothers, and mutter smooth phrases about fraternity, 
honour and virtue. and then silently permit inhuman 
and disgrs ace ful dealings hetween oblige ated fellow- 
craftsmen and fellow citizens. The Prince of Wales is 
reported to have exclaimed upon a visit to a mining 
town: “Wy God! this is a disgrace to the name of Eng 
lishmen.” Tf the five points of fellowship mean little 
to many Masons in their mutual dealings. what chance 
would an outsider have? Out unon it! There can be 
no revival of Masonry. or any building in the manner 
of the grand tradition. until there is a revival of the 
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spirit of the Founders — brotherly love, relief and 
truth. They bet their very lives upon that, wagered all 
and won! 

Grand jurisdictions here and there are wrestling 
with the problem. Some are revising the ritual, hoping 
to inject more interest and pageantry into it. Others 
are competing with service clubs, and sponsor libraries, 
art, playgrounds and so on. This does not seem enough. 
The Founders drew upon the best minds and talents in 
their world, They fashioned out of stone the dream of 
a beloved community, some holy place in which all ranks 
would find strength and solace and a goal for their 
days. Every living being, every interest, every sorrow 
or delight, met there, and was glorified by beauty and 
a dedicated way of life. Somehow we must return to 
the old tradition, and find new work for the old trestle- 
board. Masonry must adhere to its historic principles 
and ideals, and not clutter itself with imitations of con- 
temporary movements and fads. It must build upon the 
old foundations a new structure fitted for the purposes 
of this day. It must go out again into the community 
and assess the needs of the community. In the United 
States, France, Italy and Spain, Freemasonry fostered 
free democratic ideals and hastened a new era. In 
Canada we have all the freedom we can use, therefore 
our methods will be different. There still is cherished 
in our lodges the noble idea about life, and how it 
should be lived. Masonry is doomed as a club, but as a 
spiritual force its glories may yet crown the sublime 
achievements of those who planted the cathedrals for 


the glory of the Most High—and for the good of the 
most humble. 


; The Golden Bull or edict, drawn up at Nuremberg, 
in 1365, outlined the honour and reverence which the 
Electors should pay the Emperor. Karl IV of Bavaria, 
inmemory of the edict, had a mechanical clock mounted 
over the door of the Frauenkirche. At the hour of 
noon heralds blew their trumpets, and the toy Emperor 
raised his sceptre, Then, out of a recess filed the 
Electors, bowed low before the throne, and passed into 
darkness ag 


lin. Six centuries have passed, and. still 
symbols of dead Electors bow to the symbol of a dead 
empire. You may see the same thing at Wells. Prague 
and Strasburg cathedrals. And vou may sce a lesson 
in them if you like! 


Il. THE LOST WORD 


We train our faculties for specific tasks. The 
alert eve and ear of the watchman, the fastidious taste 
of the wine-tester and the critical sense of the perfume 
expert are the result of long and careful discipline. 
Some scholars seo no further than the printed pages 
some workmen see nothing beyond the bench. There 
are many whose range of vision does not extend beyond 
the line fence, and there are line fences of many sorts. 

Tt is difficult to think of an astronomer with a nar- 
row mind. The vastness of the sea, and the wide horiz- 
ons of the prairie, seem to inpart breadth both to the 
Vision and svinpathies of those who live upon them, The 


study of listory, especially world history, is an excel- 
lent Praiming for the acquirement of a broad outlook. 
Over against this world background we place the affairs 
of the days and things fall into their proper perspec 
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tive. The big events look significant, and trivial mat- 
ters appear insignificant. 

There has been nothing lost that is vital to our 
triumphant living. Nothing goes out of the world like 
that. If the cub recollects the traditional fear if its 
arch enemy, why should men doubt that the magic word 
still remains with them? How may we train our eyes 
and sharpen our hearing to discover it? When found, 
by what means shall we test its validity and _ signifi- 
cance? 

At the very beginning of the volume of the Sacred 
Law, God is dramatically represented as appearing to 
the first family, and inquiring “Where is thy brother?” 
The very soil cried aloud the fundamental fact of 
brotherhood, and the whole of the Law, from first to 
last, insists upon the vital and deathless bond of kins- 
men in the spirit. The crowning triumph of the He- 
brew was, that as a race they freely and unreservedly 
placed themselves at the service of the Most High. 
Through triumph and disaster they persisted in their 
belief of a chosen people, and out of the refining cul- 
ture of their suffering emerged the greatest brother- 
hood on earth, 

_ Many regard a brotherhood as simply an institu- 
tion, with special privileges for those who can pay, 
whereas every brotherhood known to man, whether 
guilds of craftsmen, monastic socicties, orders of chiv- 
alry, or communities of other special interests, was ¢s- 
tablished upon the principle of common sacrifice for a 
common end. The code might be honour, poverty, 
service, art or truth, but it was a vitalizing principle at 
the centre of everything. In spite of this living core 
of truth, failure would have been sure and certain had 
the members not bound themselves as blood-brothers 
of the spirit. In other words, the spark that kindled the 
community life, kept it warm and alive, and was simply 
understanding kindness, or as we say. love. Honour, 
he good life, and the quest for truth, were made sig- 
nificant and beeame alive through lov. ‘There should 
ve no mystery about that: it ought to be stated boldly. 
Che word is not lost, neither is its meaning lost. We 
may find it inconvenient at times, but there it is. And 
those who have the eves to see and the cars to hear 
know that it is not lost, and they also know that those 
who ignore it are beaten. Over against this word the 
miportant things of life appear in their true propor- 
ions, while the small things shrink into utter insignifi- 
eance, 

Many, no doubt, are disappointed with Craft Ma- 
sonry, and regret that the light is so dim, the true see- 
vets lost. and the work suspended.  Vortunately the 
Seottish Rite replaces the broken column with a per- 
feet shaft. AIL is apprehended and completed in due 
course. Tt is then that the holy communion of broth- 
crhood becomes radiantly beautiful and significant 
The light shines with splendour to illumine not merely 
the living past but also the urgent present. 


What is the real good? 

T asked in musing mood. 
Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school; 
Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool: 
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Love, said the maiden; 
Beauty, said the page; 
Freedom, said the dreamer; 
Home, said the sage; 

Fame, said the soldier; 
Equity, the seer. 

Spake my heart full sadly; 
The answer is not here. 
Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard: 

“Each heart holds the secret; 
Kindness is the word.” 


—0O' Reilly. 


Much has been made of the importance of words 
that have been lost and of secrets that have died with 
those who held them. The origin of this goes back to 
far-off times when names were tabooed, The name and 
the thing itself were held to be the same. Birth names 
were sacred; they were not revealed except under the 
most solemn circumstances, and even then in a whisper. 
If the name were mentioned virtue passed out of the 
one who bore the name. Therefore the name was dis- 
guised by every sort of cunning and device for fear 
someone might obtain power over another. Even gods 
and kings, supposed to be all-powerful, had substitute 
names. The effect of this is well known in the Old 
Testament. The Name might not be written or syl- 
labled. Frequently high-sounding names were invented, 
Supreme Being, The Sublime, Tlustrious, Most Wor- 
shipful and so on. 

There is no special value in carrying this taboo of 
the hidden name over into our times, even by implica- 
tion. No harm comes to anyone by calling a thing, 
or a fact, by its right name, Indeed only geod can 
ever come of it, for the oftencr we call things by their 
right names the better, The only advantage in’ re- 
taining the taboo for ritualistic purposes is for its 
dramatic and impressive reminder that truth is not re- 
vealed in a flash, and that as we grow older, become 
more deeply initiated into the meaning and mystery of 
life and truth, we understand its ultimate significance 
the better. For the present the light burns fitfully. 
perhaps, but it does burn! 

Happy indeed shall he he who comes to know that 
the All Highest, by whatever symbol He may be named, 
is the All Wise and All Loving, too. We call Him by 
many names, as we guess at the truth, but the time will 
come when we shall call Him by one name, which for us 
shall be the Ineffable Name, since it enshrines all we 
dared hope or believe. And no man shall speak that 
Name save only he who knows, and to those who also 
know, for to all others it will have neither music nor 
meaning. But to the brethren it will mean all of life 
and light there is. 


II. ALLEGORY AND SYMBOL. 


Thomas Carlyle wrote a famous book on clothes. 
He set out to explain that our garments are not merely 
coverings for our nakedness, but that they are sym 
hols of our truc selves. Tt therefore happens that when 


we are most clothed we are most naked. for our inner 


selves are exposed and laid bare. 


Our art and= speech and everyday living are 
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crowded with these symbols. If we lack a symbol we 
invent one, for they make life more tolerable in many 
way They sum up a tradition or a point of view in 
a flash, a cross,or crown, an arrow or a dove, com- 
passes or a star. They speak for us, and they also 
speak to us. All of them convey more than mere words 
could utter. For proof of this look about you. Be- 
hind every symbol there is an allegory, a certain truth 
or way of life recorded in picturesque form. 

This is why cathedral windows burn with flaming 
legions in mediaeval glass. This is why a hill-top bur- 
geons and blossoms in campanile, turret and spire 
woven all about with flowers and saints, beasts and 
birds and things never beheld on land or sea. Guilds 
of carvers, goldsmiths and weavers repeat the allegory 
in monument, screen, drapery and jewelled vessel. A 
Sansovino may design the baptistry doors, Titian may 
paint the altar piece, or Canova may crown a pinnacle 
with a radiant Rachael, but the chief architect sub- 
dued all to the main motive, the chief reason for the 
existence of the structure at all. The complete edifice 
ir a perfect symbol, an orb of sovereignty, the sover- 
cignty of a master motive. If one does not understand 
that central fact everything is meaningless and irrele- 
vant. In the Palace of the Doges artists have glorified 
the long line of the Dukes of Venice, but there is one 
black and blank space, and this is where the portrait 
of Falerio should have been. He had been executed 
for treason, and his face could not be shown there. 
That black patch is one of the most terrible symbols 
to be found in the world, but only he who has eyes may 
see, 

Masonic lodges are built round one inescapable sym- 
bol, and the lights are set, the ornaments arranged, and 
the whole plan of the structure, even its very ritual, or- 
dered in keeping with that central truth. In the 
Church of St. Matthew at Trier they preserve what 
they believe to be the Robe of our Lord, a nail of the 
Cross and a fragment of the Calvary, along with the 
hones of the Apostle. For 1700 years they have been 
venerated as symbols of a triumphant and deathless 
love. No one can escape overwhelning emotion as one 
stands there and contemplates a shrine that has ele- 
vated the spirits of men for seventeen centuries. Near 
by. in the Market Square, there is a statue of St. Peter. 
and about the base four symbolical figures represent- 
ing Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude and Justice. St 


Matthew is said to have passed here. Caesars have 
stood here. Kingdoms have been builded and have 


crumbled since these symbols were housed in Trier, and 
time has only set the truths for which they stood in 
bolder relief. So it is with these symbols about you. 
They are progressive hints at truth, and those who un- 
derstand may likewise enter into a more abundant life, 
a life, too, for which there is neither decay nor death. 
A system of morality, a logical and social way of liv- 
ing. there must be. else life would have neither contre 
nor circumference. Therefore we wisely portray it in 
allegory and illustrate it by symbols, because we ar 
bound in all honesty to reveal it. exemplify it. and 
prove its truth to a waiting world. 

The sublime works of the Grand Masters emphasize 
the truth of this in stone, painting. carved oak and 
jewelled glass. From the Paradise Porch, cloquent of 
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life, death, resurrection and the Last Judgment, up to 
the pinnacle of the Glory Tower holding the Cross on 
high, every square inch of surface proclaimed the ex- 
alted fact. Ghiberti spent twenty-five years carving the 
Baptistry doors for the Cathedral of Florence. His 
sculptured commentary upon the Old Testament be- 
came a school for mediaeval artists, but to Ghiberti the 
crowning glory was that through these gates those 
newly baptized passed into the arms of the Church 
and into a new life. The allegory of the Old Testament 
became a radiant door into a realization of the richer 
life of the New. In St. Bavon, Ghent, the vast painting 
by Hubert and Jan Van Eyck of The Adoration of 
the Lamb expresses in allegory and symbol what no 
words could tell—the glory and mystery of the Mass. 
Adam Krafft’s ciborium in St. Lorenzkirche, Nurem- 
berg, built in the likeness of a vast crozier, is not 
merely a “miracle of German art,” but soars into the 
vaulted roof as an overwhelming symbol of triumphant 
love. The topmost figure is the Good Shepherd. He 
extends one hand in a benediction of peace and love, 
and in His left hand holds a banner of victory. In the 
history of Canterbury St. Augustine, Lanfranc and 
Anselm all pale before the name of St. Thomas a 
Becket. Fully to appreciate Canterbury you should 
commence with St. Thomas, just as at Westminster 
Abbey you must commence with The Confessor, Read 
the account of the visit of Erasmus to Canterbury, in 
1513, and you will see how this astonishing creation 
mm stone and marble flowered from the bones of that 
zealous bishop. Back of the unbelievably rich 
crowded with chests of gold and gems, back o 
alted sublimity of the edifice, | 
coffined in the crypt, potent sy 
saint. , 


treasury 
f the ex- 
ay the hacked skull 
mbol of martyr and 


It is impossible to speak about Masonry without 
using these figures of speech in stone. Up to a certain 
point one may limit onesclf to Solomon's Temple, but 
the Masonic idiom becomes vibrantly alive when one 
moves forward to the era of the cathedral builders. 
An emblem has its counterpart in a metaphor. A 
sprig of acacia is an emblem, a simple, candid name 
for another thing barely disguised; the metaphor 
would read: “For Death, he taketh all away, but them 


ake? , ] 
he cannot take.” A symbol is much more complex, 


because it stands for a whole series of events 
and closely knit sequence of experiences, culminating 
ina sublime truth, and the true counterpart of the 
symbol is the allegory. An emblem may exist without 
its complementary metaphor, but a symbol is without 
vital significance 


» a long 


apart from its supporting allegory. 
An anchor on a sleeve may denote a seaman, but em- 
blazoned on a church window it speaks of the whole 
history of Faith. A crown on a mail cart tells of a 
King, but in’ cathedral glass it is eloquent of. the 
indomitable hope of mankind, A harp may be simply an 
emblem for a bandsman, or may he a symbol rich with 
the tradition of worship. A plumb line is emblematic 
of rectitude. but the square and compasses are svmbol- 
ical of the building of The Temple, and the legend is 
imperatively implied, just as the Cross requires the 
life story of our Lord. The symbolism of Masonry be 
gins with living facts, and the allegory is most true 
that comes grandly down to our own day and touches 
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our own experience. Our grand masters were buried 
with fitting rites, but not more so than the Master Ma- 
sons in the Middle Ages. When Alexander, Master 
Builder of St. Ouen, Rouen, was buried in his cathe- 
dral, they carved upon his tomb the plan of the fa- 
mous rose window of the south transept as his most 
fitting epitaph. The whole history of the Craft, all 
that it is or ever aspired to do, its whole allegory of 
light and life and love, may be guessed in that sym- 
bolic epitaph. 
IV. SECRECY 

There can be no secrecy about the fundamental 
truths of life. Our days are like a weaver’s shuttle; 
sooner or later the pattern must be revealed. We 
build our temples, each his own; one day the scaf- 
folding falls, and the thing we built stands in the 
open. There is nothing important in living that is cov- 
ered or hidden. The glance of an eye, the carving 
upon the face, even one’s very posture and walk, shout 
what we are to all the world. 

In a very real and profound sense Freemasonry is 
not a secret society at all. It is a broad and over- 
shadowing panoply of the spirit. Certain signs and 
tokens are necessary as quick and sure means of iden- 
tifying those who are members of this way of life, 
but the long haul of fellow citizens together will pro- 
claim the reality of our initiation beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. 

There are certain unmistakable signs by which 
brothers may detect the true craftsman. There are no 
narrow-minded Masons, because they are pledged to 
look North, East, South and West for truth, and hon- 
our it wherever they may find it. There is no German 
truth or Buddhist truth or Fascist truth; if is true 
cast or west, rain or shine, and nothing else matters. 
There are no Masons who will oppose any experiment 
honestly made in the name of humanity. There are no 
Masons who will sit in bland indifference, smug big- 
otry, or in slavish and stupid love of their own way, 
while wrongs remain to be righted. There are no Ma- 
sons who will stand idly by while heauty is violated 
and goodness reviled. There are no Masons who look 
up and fawn, or who look down and bully; their glance 
is level and kindly and tolerant. There are no irrever- 
ent Masons. They disdain profanity as cheap, but, 
what is far more important, they do not fear to un- 
cover before the sublime facts of life. 

The secret of Freemasonry is that there is no seeret. 
When Egyptian priests erected temples and pyramids 
they orientated them on the solar linc. The whole 
nation knew, and measured the days and seasons by 
them. Astronomical mathematics was a mystery to the 
layman, but there was no mystery as they saw it in 
practice. The scientific principle underlying the dispo- 
sition of mass, the arch, buttress and vault. may have 
haffled the layman as he looked at a cathedral rising 
from the plain, vet he knew at a glance that this fane 
stood for the winsome picty of St. Francis, that for 
the valiant faith of St. Stephen. and the other for 
the splendour of motherhood in Mary. 

Masonrv has triumphed most when its work was 
Teast occult, as any one mav know who reads history. 
Tt will recover its former elory when it stens holdly 
into the open, This it will do in its own wav. Tt has a 
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work to do which none other can do so well. True 
to itself, to its ancient precepts and practices, it will, 
as in the first days, build upon the needs of time and 
place. Neither skill nor formula has ever been lost; 
they both await the summons of the hour. The result 
will be grand to contemplate. 


Vv. THE TEMPLE 

Solomon proved his kingship in many ways. He 
loved peace and fostered it, and under its gentle sway 
the arts and sciences flourished in his realm, His gov- 
ernment was soundly based upon justice, which extend- 
ed to the general welfare of the common people. Be- 
cause of all this commerce expanded and prosperity in- 
creased. 

Looking for the secret of Solomon’s success one 
comes naturally to the Temple. He himself placed it 
first. By this he would be remembered. His memento 
should be an altar. 

For four hundred years the temple was a tabernacle. 
It moved in the midst of the people during their no- 
madic days. Then when peace came, and a stable gov- 
ernment was possible, the great tent of worship be- 
came an imposing Temple, fit symbol of the solidity 
and dignity of the nation itself. We are told that no 
hammer was heard in the building of this temple. There 
was of necessity argument; certainly there was noise 
and confusion in the quarries and workshops, but when 
the materials were put together there was neither con- 
flict nor chaos. It all went up according to plan. Every 
country was scoured for materials with which to glor- 


ify the edifice and magnify the devotional serviec, Yet 
all of it came together though the Temple were an 


organic growth, a flowering of the spirit. The purpose 
of the place was clear, the services it must render, 
and the divine homage it should pay. Therefore every- 
thing stood in the final completeness of the Temple as 
though it were inevitable and forcordained. 

Solomon desired to feast the eves of his people upon 
beauty. Every branch of the arts was employed to this 
great end. Yet loveliness was not enough. The house 
should be unmistakably the House of God, and fitting 
as the home of the Ark of the Covenant. If God and 
man had each bonded the one to the other could a 
more fit and noble structure witness that fact? In its 
amplitude, its strength and beauty? In its call to work 
and worship? 

Not least important, Solomon identified the Temple 
with man and his age-old needs. If a House ef God, 
then why not a home for Man? It should be a home 
for all the people, the centre of all their interests, the 
beginning, the middle and the end of all their days. 
The altar was the centre of it. About the altar he 
reared the Temple, and about the walls of the holy 
place he set about to establish a new society. 

Any imitation of this Temple of Solomon should as- 
pire to go the whole way. First, it was made fit for 
great ends, then the whole community was set to move 
about it. Baptisms and marriages, seed-time and har- 


vest, worship and government, justice and pleasure, all 
were orientated about this place. There was no indi- 
vidual it did not touch, no feature of the national life 
it did not hallow and guide, no joy or sorrow that it 
did not enter into in a living way. And there is no 
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other substitute, try as we may. Unless the temple 
we build stands four-square at the heart of the com- 
munity, touching life at all points, ennobling it, giving 
it centre and circumference, then it is of no earthly 
use. 

The example set by Solomon was followed in the 
Middle Ages. Buildings and equipment changed, yet 
the fundamental impulse was the same. Baptismal 
processions met throngs of merchants come to bargain. 
Weddings encountered crowds preparing for festivals 
and dramas. Artists painted frescoes while courts of 
justice met beneath. There was no limit to the church’s 
function because there was no limit to the people’s 
need. 

There is no mystery about this. The cathedral, and 
the Temple before it, were built as memorials to a way 
of living. Just so long as churches remained in close 
and vital contact with the life round about, showing 
the way, they flourished. When politics and hunger 
for power intervened they decayed. At their best they 
are eloquent of life. 

“Tf you look closely at the few carvings remaining 
on the churches of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
you will understand the terror under which all men 
were crushed as the thousandth year drew nearer, 
which was believed to be the end of the world. Grim- 
acing dumbly in their stiffened attitudes of fear, 
these thin anatomies implore with clenched uplifted 
hands, the death that shall save them from the mis- 
ery of their life. A world so filled with ruins might 
well give up all hope on this side of the tomb. The 
revolt of the Norman peasants had been crushed in 
blood. The first religious persecutions had begun. 

. . The seasons in their courses seemed to fight 
against humanity, for famine and pestilence, storm 
and tempest swept down upon the land and the peo- 
ple died in thousands of sheer starvation. The Ro- 
man Empire had crumbled in dust: after it fell that 
of Charlemagne into the abyss. The chronicles of 
Raoul Glaber are full of the most gruesome details 
of cannibalism, of diabolical appearances, of tor- 
tures that cannot be named. The only refuge seemed 
to be within the walls of the churches. where the 
shivering congregations gathered, mute in a palsied 
supplication like the stone figures carved upon the 
walls above them. At last the terrible year passed 
by, and the stars fell not. nor did the heaven depart 
as a scroll when it is rolled together. and the kines 
of the carth and the great men and the rich men 
and the chief captains and the mighty men and 
every bondman and every freeman came forth to give 
thanks to the Holy Church for their deliverance.” 
(The Story of Rouen, Theodore Andrea Cook, Dent. 
p. 69.) 
In Egyptian and all early carving, as well as in 

later painting, the relative importance of the persons 
represented was indicated by their relative sizes. Mem- 
ling’s paintings of the legend of Ste. Ursula, in the 
Hospital of St. John at Bruges. show the Saint tower 
ing above her virgin companions. We smile at this in- 
genuous trick although we repeat the strategy every 
day. We do so through our sense of values, not only 


with the things that crowd our homes, but in the im 
portance with which we invest our institutions. A good 
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deal of this may be due to varying degrees of educa- 

tion, of social background, or of disciplined taste. On 

the other hand it is astonishing how right and unani- 
mous a whole community becomes in the presence of 
profound needs or of desperate want. Just as the 
people with one mind crowded the cathedrals that they 
might escape the dreadful prophecy and so find life, 
so did they return again in order that they might rel- 
ish the fulness of life, and discover new ways if enjoy- 
ing it together. Common need is the world’s best teacher 
of democracy. 

The various guilds had not won their freedom before 
the end of the thirteenth century. The zenith of Gothic 
architecture coincided with their triumph, those years 
in which the heads of city communes were largely mem- 
bers of the craft guilds. Their architecture became 
biythe, glittering, colourful and rich in warm human- 
ity. Every space was carved and coloured and bloomed 
with life. A similar movement appears in letters, in 
the work of Dante, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Petrarch, the 
Nibelungenlied, French romances, Icelandic Sagas, 
Froissart and the rest. Arches soared to the sky. Pil- 
lars swept upward and flamed in clouds of figures. 
“And upon every inch of wall they wrote and wrought 

upon living stone, magistri de vt la pidibus, until ev- 
ery detail of the world of worshippers was rathered up 
and sanctified by this expression of its new found mean- 
ing, as a part of the mystery and the beauty of holi- 
ness.” (The Story of Rouen, p. 119.) ose 

“It is significant of the democ ratic nature of this 
architectural outburst, that the first communes signal- 
ized their liberty by the earliest sathedrals, at Noyon, 

Soissons, Laon, Rheims, Amiens, in the capital of 

France and in the capital of Normandy ... Thus it 

is that the cathedrals are the first visible basis of that 

French nationality into which the scattered provinces 

f Gaul had expanded, the first germ of that creative 
genius of French art which has not yet lost its right of 
place in Europe, the first clear record of the national 
intellect. And the people were not slow to recognize 
the meaning of the carvings that were placed where all 
who ran might read, placed there by men of like pas- 
sions with themselves, copied often so directly from 
themselves, that the cathedrals may be regarded as the 
great record of the ancestry of the common people. 


The emblazoned tomb, or the herald’s parchment, 
might fitly chronicle the proud descent of the solitary 
feudal lord: but the brothers and kinsmen of his de- 
pendents were carved in their habits as they lived upon 
the church’s walls, and there they work at their ap- 
pointed tasks, and laugh at their superiors, unto this 
day. So the people filled their church with throngs of 
worshippers. with merry-making crowds, with vast 
audiences of the great Mediaeval Mystery Plays, with 
riotous assemblages sometimes not too decent, whose 


rough humour has been preserved for us in the thou- 
sand grotesque carvings of the time.” (The Story of 
Rouen, pp. 120.) 

The days ahead are bound to be trying for every- 
one, The foundations of the old order are breaking 
up. and men fecl themselves adrift. There is work to 
do that Is desperately needed, The building we would 
raise is no merce clab-house. Tt must be a treasury of 
Hruths. a sanetuary from the storm, a place “out of the 
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wind’s and the rain’s way” where one may breathe the 
quict air of steadfast good will and so grow ripe and 
wise. It has been done, will be done again and again, 
and we may do it, too. Ritual is of no avail all it 
goes out to the people and sets a song upon their lips 
The covenant of brotherhood must be kept, and the 
promise of ages is that those who keep it shal] bakin 
true lords of the earth. 

VI. DO YOU BRING ANYTHING WITH you 

One day in Paris a tourist approached a strange. 
and asked him how far it was to the Louvre. T¢ om 
spent two or three days popping about the city, ina 
was about to sail for home. One hour remained oS 
view the vast treasures of the Louvre, and he wanted 
to see the “Mona Lisa,” “Venus de Milo” and “The 
Horse Fair.” He did not know that “The Horse Fair? 
by Rosa Bonheur, was in New York. “Ma and I would 
awfully hate to tell the folks back home we h c 
seen them.” This man had lived most of the hutiia: 
span, and this was his first and perhaps last nn 
abroad. The tragedy of it was that he got little p 
nothing out of his tour, because he brought little 
nothing with him. ; 

It is an old maxim, that we discover in a baak 
play or other work of art what we bring to 
Titian’s “Assumption of the Virgin” should be 
the place for which it was painted, the dim naye of t 
beautiful church of the Frari in Venice. Tt ‘ct a 
that setting, and the white marble altar at its Meant 
give it the proper aesthetic context. But with all i 
outward conditions correct, unless the one who le 


> 


ad not 


or 
or 


or 
them, 


Seen in 


. Soa SCOS it 
‘an mount the chancel steps in spirit. and soar aloft 
with this divine creation, he has not really seen it at 


all, He might as well be beating time to a jazz band 
with his walking stick. 

When the Queen of Sheba visited King Solomon she 
made great sacrifices to get there, Moreover, not he. 
ing satisfied with verbal reports of his wisdom and mag- 
nificence, she went prepared to meet them. No one can 


ask another's questions, so she came prepared to ask 
and listen, 

Freemasonry offers a magnificent quest for truth, 
and perhaps this fact should be insisted upon more 
frequently in our contacts with those who seek its ben 
ofits. Are they honest with themselves who apply for 
membership, and are we honest in stating the meaning 
and purpose of our craft? Neither barefoot nor shod, 
neither naked nor clothed—-in other words we bring 
nothing but ourselves, and the search begins and ends 
in the human heart. Little minds require only a Meaere 
vocabulary, because their range is narrow and limited, 
Little souls are listless, because they have no vision 
that can transport them, All the glorivs of the Tomple, 
all the appeal of allegory and symbol. can mean little 
or nothing to them. 

The final test is not an emotional appreciation of the 
symbolism of the Temple, its art. music and ritual. 
Some may fail here who are still excellent Masons. Phe 
crowning fest of one’s preparedness ts an understand 
ing and demonstration of the several points of friend 
ship. This is the real preparation and initiation. Tt 
is a-call to brotherhood so deep and broad that those 


who understand it can never be the same again. The 
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centre of the universe shifts from oneself to others. If 
men have not a capacity for unfailing generosity, for 
perduring honesty, for unshakable decency and jus- 
tice, they bring nothing in their hands. Not only can 
they give nothing, they can get nothing. Some of these 
linger on in the craft, and the things they sometimes do 
to brothers, or permit to be done, are ungodly. Our 
first Grand Masters preferred to die rather than be 
untrue to themselves and to others. 

Candidates will discover little in Freemasonry unless 
they bring with them a rich capacity for friendship. 
Jane Addams pictured society as a closely-knit organ- 
ism, sensitive and responsive in all its parts, and what 
she says applies with equal truth to Masonry. ‘This 
ideal comprchends a state of society, so unified by a 
sense of intelligent, sympathetic responsibility, that it 
shall perform the functions of a nervous system, where 
the interest or the injury of cach member of society 
shall become the injury or the interest of us all.” 

It is absurd to imagine that such a social state would 
be a benevolent autocracy, a sentimental club ruled by 
an opulent Santa Claus. It suggests nothing of the 
sort, but it does picture a brotherhood that works, A 
brother will not merely refrain from doing indecent 
things, but will deliberately and intelligently under- 
take worthy ones, for the simple reason that his own 
happiness and security depend upon his neighbor's se- 
curity and happiness. 

No other qualification of a candidate outweighs this 
single, fundamental one—a capacity for friendship, No 
one can be a Mason without it. If we try our lodges 
become clubs, lounge rooms, anything except homes of 
the brotherhiod. The Church of Ognissanti in Flor- 
ence is dedicated to the Mother of our Lord. Over the 
altar Ghirlandajo has painted her. Botticelli, whose 
allegories of love hang in the Uffizi near by, is buried 
here. If you look closely you will see that the Madonna 
has taken under her protection the Vespucci family. 
Not far from Botticelli’s tomb you will see that of 
Amerigo Vespucci, who was buried there in 1512, He 
who faced the uncharted western sea, and gave his 
name to the New World, sailed with the confident as- 
surance that she who protected his home would shep- 
herd him under strange skies. Men can face anything 
with a friend’s hand in theirs, He who belongs to the 
brotherhood may look in the face of death without 
flinching, and, what is much more, he can welcome the 
tasks of tomorrow without despair. Take this away and 
nothing remains. 

And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 


VII. THE PILLARS 

The cathedral builders lavished skill and wealth 
upon the doorways. The Royal Porch of Chartres 
told in sculpture the story of creation, and the life of 
Our Lord, crowning all with the risen Christ sitting 
in judgment—the King of Kings. In every other great 
cathedral it was the same. Everyone might read the 
book of life in sculptured figures row upon row. Even 
the cold stone was painted in gold. azure and crimson. 
and made to glow. Sometimes the porch stressed he 
heavenly life less and the carhly more. The Booksellers 
Door in Rouen Cathedral, about which clustered the 
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book stalls of the Middle Ages, was of the latter sort. 
There you will find over seven hundred major and 
minor carvings reflecting the zest for life that inspired 
craftsmen. A pig in monk’s cowl plays a fiddle. A 
gay woman of the court of Alexander the Great sits 
astride the neck of Aristotle, wisest of men, who is sad- 
dled and bridled and merrily flogged, showing the im- 
memorial supremacy of woman over man. Ste. Gene- 
vieve stands with a Bible in her left hand and a candle 
in her right. Upon one shoulder a small angel tries to 
light the candle, while on the other shoulder a little 
devil with bellows tried to blow it out. However they 
carved, these old master builders were unanimous in 
their conviction, that the entrance to the cathedral 
was a gateway of life, a royal porch leading from the 
life they knew to the life they desired. 

John Bunyan was a tinsmith of sorts, but the chief 
thing about him was, that he had a vision of life as it 
should be lived. The Pilgrim’s Progress is nothing less 
than a highway reaching from earth to heaven. In it, 
as you know, he sets out to show how one may achieve 
the good life. You remember the passage: 

“Then said the Evangelist, ‘If this be thy condi- 
tion why standest thou still? He answered, ‘Be- 
cause I know not whither to go.’ Then he gave 
him a parchment roll, and there was writing within, 
‘Fly from the wrath to come.! 

“The man therefore read it, and, looking upon 
Evangelist very carefully, said, ‘Whither must I 
fly? Then said Evangelist, pointing with his finger 
over a very wide field, “Do you see yonder wicket- 
gate?’ The man said, ‘No.2. Then said the other, 
‘Do you see yonder shining light?? He said, ‘I 
think I do.” Then said Evangelist, ‘Keep that light 
in your eye, and go up directly thereto: so shalt 
thou see the gate: at which when thou knockest, it 
shall be told thee what thou shalt do.” So I saw in 
my dreams that the man began to run. Now had he 
not run far from his own door, but his wife and 
children, perceiving it, began to ery after him to 
return: but the man put his fingers in his cars and 
ran on, erving, ‘Life! life! eternal life!” 


Life! That, I take it, is why we are Freemasons. 
That was the import of our passing between the pil- 
lars upon our entrance. They declared that, by their 
beauty and strength, something strong and beautiful 
would be established. What was that? The old word 
was “righteousness.” ‘Phere is nothing dreadful or mys- 
terious about it: it means rightness, fundamental de- 
ceney and honesty. The Charge in the first degree 
stressed this in its insistence upon the duties one owes 


to God, to one’s neighbour and to oneself. The end of 
it all was not mere respectability, but that a man 
might become a living pattern. 

All the brotherhoods, all the reform agencies in the 
world, are uscless if justice and merey go by the board 
when they are most needed. All the books and addresses 
about fraternity are a mockery, if the hand and word 
of a friend are denied when they would give life. We 
multiply laws until there are millions of them, and 
there still remains one law that sums up all the rest 

Love one another, We pass through the portal into 
this new world of fragrant operative friendship. 

We enter because, in a way, we must. No one can 
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say, “Let well enough alone,” if he looks about him. 
We do not flee from despair, from the intolerable dis- 
grace of many features of our modern life. We seek 
light that we may establish our own feet in the right 
way. We hope that in the life of a brotherhood the 
law of brotherhood may somchow prevail, both within 
and without its walls. In a word, we trust that in a 
smaller world, where levels and squares and perpendic- 
ulars are working tools, human relationships will be 
upright and on the level, and therefore life filled with 
joy and a profound sense of security and significance. 
At any rate, we will keep that shining light in the 
eye, and hope that we may yet pass through the gate. 


VII. ROUGH AND FINISHED STONES 

Darwin’s Origin of Species changed the point of 
view of the world overnight. Most people understood 
only half the truth, and believed that progress rested 
upon force, competition, the extinction of the unfit, 
ruthless self-interest, “biological necessity” and the 
right of conquest.” The watchword came to be a 
ciency, instead of Co-operation. Swim if you can: 
you can’t, then sink. It was a new world in which ae 
ality and religion were supposed, by a good poe ‘0 
give way to the survival of the physically fit. T i ae 
to say. the law of the jungle was considered equally 
effective as the rule for human beings. : 

The pagan, of course, believed all this. Elis. ne 
ards of life did not extend beyond self-interest. i 
ated round his own desires. This point 
Hy left the world. There are still 
< ests outside them- 
respect pagan. 
noticed 
and 


his thinking rot 
of view has never who 
socicties and individuals with no inter 
selves, and therefore they are in every re sh 
A good deal of this pagan ethie may still be- 
in family and business life, and even in nla ¥ 
religion. Not a few regard the words of oar ge aE 
inspired: “I impeach the greatest blasphemy s 

the religion which has charmed and —_ be ae 
The best things belong to us. and if men do g " 
us these things. we take them.” Well, it needed +2 ee 
lion dead, and five times as many wounded, starvec 


‘ , are wt con- 
and broken, to prove him wrong, but some are not 


oe sa ashlar represents man under the capaho 
primitive instinct and reason. The perfect aatler xP 
‘files man, squared with moral truth, a fit and aes 
person to become a part of the brotherhood of the 
spirit. Carlyle calls the greatest men of this type He- 
roes. and Emerson speaks of them as Representative 
Men. Each man builds his own pantheon, and fills it 
with the characters he best likes to imitate. Whether 
it be a St. Francis or a Luther, a Hampden or a Maz- 
zini, or whoever it may be, we try and prove our W ork- 
ing tools upon them. 

Tn our own Craft there h 
Four-square they were for truth, honour, 


ave been many such finished 


stones, 
beauty and virtue. and because of them our mother 
lodges have gained dignity, purpose and consequence. 
Evervone recalls the names of those without whom life 
would have been poor indeed. They ruled their lodees 
by the imperial rectitude of their characters. We 
choose our succeeding officers, admit candidates, and 
conduct the business of the Craft in the light of their 


lives. Though dead they rule, and enter into the vers 
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character of the place. When we speak of brotherhood 
we measure its height and depth and length and 
breadth by these perfected stones. Yet it can be done 
and when done the very bearing of the brethren r : 
flects the tradition, and their language and een He 
are open witnesses to the fact. scstures 
There is no place in our symbolism for the 
nished stone, for the one upon which the work 
begun and then never finished. Perhaps the 
because they are so sad to contemplate. One thinks 
the uncompleted painting behind the high altar — of 
cathedral of Florence, Michaclangcelo’s “Pagosa 
from the Cross.” The artist intended this foy his en 
tomb. Look closely at Nicodemus. It is Michaclan rs 
himself, and that face bending over the group is tal 
of unutterable love and sorrow.” It is a glorious om 
ture so far as it goes, but it is a fragment, uni 
pathetic. Milan Cathedral likewise comes to mind a 
its site St. Ambrose defied Empress Justinia H n 
stood St. Augustine with Monica his mother at 
yresent Cathedral was begun by Gian Galeas, The 
celebrate the birth of the Virgin (Mariae Vass to 
reads the facade, to the Birth of Motherhood) wrcenti, 
reality to symbolize his own vast ambition. ut in 
dragged on; the original purpose was forgotten 
degenerated into a “monstrous sugar-cake _” 
spired, superficial, exaggerated. Even the Hieh 
is tawdry. Begin your exploration of the sorle 
mediaeval master builders at Amiens, but you 


pa rtly- 
was well 
reason is 


Cars 
and it 
Unin- 
Altay 
of the 


parte. When Masonry became speculatiy, ‘i a- 
‘ : Pekan 
the apron. There was still work to be done tained 
the field of ideas, of principles, but work ~ ork in 
Kp 


The apron is the lasting symbol of the Ure, "theless. 
dignity of that work, a work that is not fina? and 


it is perfect. Let him wear it who ean, ted until 


ik. THE TRESTLE-BOAR]) 
Freemasonry has given the world a new id P 
idea is the dream of a community enterprise deal. This 
in the spirit and performed in the atmospher 
crhood. “The strong gladly bear the 7 
weak, and the weak share joyously 


conceived 
ag of broth. 
Infirmities of the 
offeetiveness.” in their greater 
From this one might infer, as so often itis 

pressed, that another man’s burden is a Nive wen ex- 
badge. The trouble with that is. that it Ta ye s best 
sound rather glib. Tt is not enough to lore to 
nebulous good will. We are impatient ieee 

ssfu 
We Want 


phrases, and we want to know what is wrone 
things called by their right names. We loa tl 
may draw a circle round the trouble or the ae - 
to the roots of the matter, and find a way cits me 
fortunately the problem is not so simple as all t] “4 
It is all knit up with life. and life is infinitely san fee. 
and perplexing. : olved 
We have already discovered that Masonry is 


of view. and a way of life. Nothing proves “ss oat 
of that more clearly than the Trestle Board - ruth 


: , nothi 
soumnistakably reveals the significance of thy ung 


. es lodge’s 
work. What is going on there? Ts it profoundly fiver 
as life itself. or are we twiddling and fiddling beet 
rules and precedents? Are we fumbling about awk 
wardly. or do we go with swift insight to the 


i very 
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heart of the matter? What is the good of it all, if we 
clothe ourselves with resplendent regalia and recite the 
grand periods, and our enterprise fritters out in trivial 
patterr What is the good of solemn ritual if the end of 
the day witness only solemn humbug? What is the 
good of sitting in a lodge at the heart of a commun- 
ity calling for help, and pretending to find pleasure in 
minstrel shows and costume ballss Our Old Masters 
placed handles outside their cathedrals, that those who 
ran might grasp and find sanctuary. In our lodges 
there are men desperate in their needs, What may 
they grasp at? What is there for their homes? Our 
whole history has emphasized the fact, that Masonry 
has won its place in the world through the outstand- 
ing contributions it has made to world progress and 
enlightenment. Do the ‘Lrestle-Boards today reflect 
this social interest? ‘Lhe crowning achievements of 
Masonry were for all the world; must our benefits be 
restricted to those who have a favorable ballot and the 
required fee? 

The 'Trestle-Board is the gauge of the significance 
of the lodge. All that we stand for is revealed there, 
and the lodge itself will stand or fall on that. It will 
answer the question why men allow their memberships 
to lapse. It will decide the character of the officers and 
members. No shoddy climber will be good enough for 
the real work. When there are noble tasks to perform 
there will be noble men to do them, and the very ur- 
gency of the work will not only stop the leaks, but fill 
the lodge room. When the lodge attempts a great work 
on the ‘Trestle-Board, one that affects both temple and 
community, it will find that the ages going and coming 
are behind it to back it up. 


X. LIGHT IN THE EAST 

Perhaps one comes closest to the meaning of it all 
as one walks toward the Light in the East. In a way 
it represents the death of self, progress out of a dark 
and stumbling past, a straining forward toward the 
radiant home of the spirit. The whole universe strains 
upward. The sea surges up from black chaos, billows 
into the light, and loses itself in iridescent foam among 
the clouds. The rose steals upward through the dark 
earth, along the enamelled stem, to lose itself in subtle 
perfume. Why should not man strive toward his own 
heavenly destiny? To know just how high man can 
climb we have only to turn the pages of history. The 
entire purpose of our ritual is to illustrate the exalted 
destiny of the sons of God. There is nothing to com- 
pare with it for beauty and impressiveness, except 
Holy Communion on Easter Sunday in a beautiful 
church. Both emphasize the same truth, the deathless- 
ness of goodness and love. 

We are forever knocking blindly upon doors, and we 
remain in darkness until someone more skilled than we 
are places the key in our hand and the word upon our 
lip. Onee we catch the light we may hope to reach the 
wicket-gate, but the way is long. ; 

Near Keswick, in the English Lake District, there 
is a Druid Cirele. It calls to mind the bloody sacrifices 
and pagan rites of 2,000 years ago. They were desper- 
ately serious about finding answers to their questions. 
One answer came twenty centuries afterward from 
near-by Grasmere, where a lonely poet w alked in the 
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tiny garden of Dove Cottage. There is a world of dif- 
terence between the weird gods of the Druids, and that 
4#ather of All Spirits of whom Wordsworth sang, He 
“whose dwelling is the hght of the setting suns... and 
in the mind of man.” ‘nus man picks up another clue 
and presses on, What will priests and poets say a thou- 
sand years hence? 

in the Doge’s Palace, in Venice, you will see the 
wall above the throne in the Grand Council Chamber, 
a vast space, filled with ‘Vintoretto’s “Paradise.” lt 
swarms with celestial figures, hundreds of them, a ver- 
itable chaos of heavenly faces. It has no meaning; it is 
so vast that the mind cannot take it all in. Then some- 
one tells you that the central face is that of Marietta. 
You did not suspect that there was a central face, 
but now you see it. And who was Marietta? She was 
the daughter of Tintoretto, and had recently died. 
That is the secret! All the rest is clear, here swims 
the glorified Marietta, soaring upward into space, 
marshalling rank upon rank of the hosts of heaven, 
upward and upward to the throne of God. 

In the Accademia of Venice you will see Titian’s 
marvellous picture, ‘he Entombment.” An old man 
appears in the picture, garbed like a Venetian, and 
evidently not one of the company. What is the mean- 
ing of this? Then your eye catches sight of a memo- 
rial tablet lying near the Holy Sepulchre, and on it 
you read the name of Titian’s dead son, Then the old 
man, bowed in grief before the feet of the Crucified, 
must be Titian himself. Thus does he sanctify his own 
sorrow, and make his love immortal. : 

The clues we find are insignificant in themselves,— 
a word, a look, the touch of a hand, a song in the 
night, a candle in some window, a bell from some high 
tower—but they lead toward the light. The light itself 
burns fitfully at times as we approach. Yet it does 
burn! 


XI.) MARK THE PERFECT MAN 

The ancient mysteries, to which Freemasonry claims 
affinity, exalted the perfect man. By various stages 
of initiation and instruction men were advanced 
toward perfection. Physical fitness played an impor- 
tant part, but the chief goal was godlike intelligence 
and spiritual power. One of the songs used in the Tem- 
ple service, a Psalm of David, stresses this point. 
“Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for 
the latter end of that man is peace.” 

The perfect man was the full-orbed man: a man who 
had grown wise and ripe through the discipline 
of experience; a man who had sought truth, loved 
beauty and desired goodness, and erected his life 
upon them. The perfect man was also four-square 
in his integrity, honest with himself and honest 
with others. It requires infinite courage to stand 
up straight. And the end and reward of that man was 
peace. By peace we mean the mature, stability, har- 
mony and poise of man in relation to the facts of life, 
life without as well as life within. In other words, the 
man of whom David sang had reconciled himself to life, 
having first discovered its meaning and purpose. 

Some may imagine that, because the discussion of 
religion in our lodges is forbidden, we are to adopt 
a negative attitude on spiritual problems. Nothing 
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could be further from the truth. There is nothing neg- 

ative in the whole institution and, moreover, the en- 

tire purpose of the Craft is to equip men spiritually 

for the main ventures of life, which are all spiritual 

tasks. Sectarianism has no place, it is true, but the 

very foundation of the order is religious. 

o one knows better than a Mason at what a costly 
price peace must be won. A traveller once stopped at 
Stresa. Below his window lay Isola Bella, in lovely 
Lake Maggiore, where Mussolini met the diplomats 
from France and Britain. The castle was formerly the 
residence of the Borromeos of Milan. In Saint Carlo 
Borromeo the fortunes of the Dukes of Milan reached 
their pinnacle, as the Cathedral of Milan will witness. 
At the other end of the lake stood Locarno. The Atps 
closed in from the north, encircling it in the arm of 
the everlasting hills. It was easy to believe, in such an 
atmosphere, that peace would come if you only kept 
quiet. Yet what tales the walls of Stresa and Locarno 
might tell about the cost of peace! 

You stand on the Fisher’s Bastion in Budapest and 
gaze upon the Danube. One would never guess that for 
a thousand years this river had been the highway of 
wars and terrors, the mad frenzy of Attila and the 
insane bigotry of the Turk. Back yonder strongholds 
of robber barons crumble to the plains. The camp of 
Emperer Marcus Aurelius is but a heap of stones, and 
where he dreamed of truth and peace reigns the quiet 
of the tomb. Surely the price had been paid, and peace 
has come forever, Yet on monument and hoarding the 
people hang their placards in protest against a hu- 
miliating peace, and the dismemberment of their old 
and proud empire at Trianon. Those cards read: “No! 
No! Never!” And one asks sadly, can there ever be 
peace? 

The grain fields of Flanders undulate in long waves, 
the golden harvest marking in ebb and flow the filled-in 
trenches of the Great War. In the farmyards stand 
grotesque concrete gun placements and pill-boxes, and 
over these the peasants train climbing roses red as 
blood. One must clearly forget much to possess perce 
at all. The astounding multitudes of crosses, rank on 
rank, many of them marked simply, “A British Soldier 

known unto God”; the ruins and the waste, and the 
smouldering hate in the eyes of the conquered the 
swaggering insolence of Fascist youths: the utter 
wretchedness of the poor: these cry aloud to heaven 
that at Geneva, in those halls cooled by the eternal 
snows of Savoy, there may yet come understanding. 


sanity, humility, repentance and peace. 

The neophyte in aspiring to perfection desired the 
death of self. Perhaps there is no higher wisdom than 
to lose oneself. Paul constantly returns to the meta- 
phor, and it was no mere rhetorical flourish. He de- 
sired so to identify himself with his Lord than he him 
self would disappear. St. Augustine desired that his 
will should become one with the will of Heaven. It 
seemed strange that one must die to live, lose oneself 
to find oneself. Yet the death of self is the beginning 
hoth of wisdom and of life, This was the secret wisdom 
of the ancient mysteries, our forbears, so to speak, 
life through death. 

A man preens himself, and in his pride loses his 
spiritual sensitiveness. He covets honours and honour 
flies out the window. He hoards wealth and learning, 
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and real riches and truth turn to dust and ashes. The 
selfish man blights what he touches; the small man 
dwarfs the city he would rule. And so on it goes. The 
perfect man buries self, and thereby discovers immor- 
tality. 
Masonry is rich in illustrations of this principle. 
It never wearies of str ng the truth that one dies 
to live, that true greatness consists in a man being bur- 
ied that he should rise to new life, that secrecy, fidel- 
ity and obedience are but different ways of losing one- 
self in the common good. ; 
The idea of death and resurrection run through all 
cults and religions of the world. Everyone is familiar 
with the legends of Dionysus, whose grave was in the 
Delphic Temple, Aphrodite and Adonis, Cybele and At- 
tis, Jupiter and Junio, Osiris and Isis. They come to us 
from Rome, Greece, Egypt, Syria, Phrygia, and even 
from Scandinavia in the Legend of Balder. The Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, the rites of the Egyptians, the cult 
of the Druids, the ritual that made of Lake Nemi the 
mirror of the face of Diana, and its oak groves sacred 
to the Kings of the Wood, are all of the same Piece 
They inculeate the mysteries of the nativity; of death 
and resurrection; v getation, decay and revival; sum- 
mer and winter. The deities were called Lord of Lite 
The Corn God, Green Mother and Lady of Bread. 
whether to the initiates they were named Diana, De. 
meter or Astarte, Apollo, Balder or Jove. Theiy . 
bols were the fig, oak, pomegranate, corn or mist] 
The king assumed both roy 1 and priestly duties, Ty 
sacred rites of Eleusis contained many features co = 
mon to all, darkness, the vigil, a holy communion aie: 
tion, burial, and resurrection. The principal Fodbea ie 
coincided with either seed-time or harvest. Al] this han 
been sublimated today, made symbolic of the p SLES 
from death to life in the soul of man. What be 
a rite to propitiate the god of harvests and secur, 
food, has ended with an equally urgent symbol SE mona 
hunger for the new life, one that is triumphant tod : 
and that tomorrow does not pass away, 
The story is told of a Chinese emperor who Surin 
moned a celebrated artist to his palace. Whig ss “it 
painter had once been visited by the gods, and told the 
secret of seeing into the heart of things, Being able to 
do this he saw much beauty where others saw only 
formity, gladness where others beheld only iinte 
rope where others recognized only defeat, , 

One day the Emperor commanded the artist to 
cover the walls of his palace with glorious frescoes 


sym- 
etoe, 


Assage 


San as 


ay 


de- 
and 


while he himself went on a long journey. Everywhere 
we went among his people the Emperor was applauded 
and honored because of his rank, and he swelled with 
pride as he thought of the millions of subjects ready 
to die for him and his throne, After many moons had 
yassed the Emperor returned to his palace, and at 
once asked to be taken to the artist's work. The great 
vainter himself agreed to act as guide, 

As Emperor and artist walked through the beauti- 
Ful gardens on their way to the palace, the artist 
urned to the Emperor, “No man, O King, is living 


he life that is worth living unless he is willing to die for 
something oat least to die a little. Nothing that man 
does is worth anything unless he sheds a little of his 
own life's blood for it, believes in it, loves it, heeomes 


a living part of it, is willing for it to give up his very 
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life that it too should live. Soldiers and saints have 
died for their loves, and that is why we remember them 
and reverence them.” 

They had now come to the palace, and were standing 
before a wonderful mural. The Emperor stood en- 
tranced, lost in wonder and admiration. ‘Then a 
strange thing happened. The artist clapped his hands 
once, and a huge cave, seen in the picture, opened upon 
the wall and received the painter out of sight. 

When the Emperor had recovered from his surprise 
he remembered the artist’s words, how that the perfect 
artist loses himself in his work, and because of that 
neither the worker nor his work shall ever dic. “7 
think,” said the Emperor, “that I shall go again among 
my people, and give myself for them. 1, too, would be 
a perfect artist, and would put myself into real men, 
and beeause they live I shall live also.” 

The singer of the psalm seems to say: “I have 
marked the perfect man, the true man, all my days. I 
have beheld his unfailing decency, his perduring kind- 
liness, and his unflinching honesty time and time again ; 
and I am here to say that the end of that man, and 
his everlasting reward, is peace—peace in his own 
soul here and now, and peace in the life to come.” 


XU. ALTARS OF EARTH 


Thirty-five centuries ago a child was born. Its 
was a bond-woman and its father a serf. For 


mother 
its ancestors had been slaves under the 


gene rations ‘ 
crucllest of tyrannies. 
Kighty years later the Lord of Heaven came down 
to earth. He grieved for this scourged race, He ne 
through the world for a man valiant and wise spout 
to face the merciless Pha raoh. He wanted a leac er 
strong enough to shepherd three million slaves back 
to freedom. He wanted a statesman able enough to 
control a wandering nation, & people without govern- 
ment or capital, a people kept in dark ignorance and 
evround down into black despair. He wanted a man 
who could lead this defenceless army over deserts 
without camels, over seas without ships, over lands 
ight guide them and no food 


where no worn trail m ‘ 
be found. He wanted a man who would write the his- 


tory of those freed slaves, and make their sorrows 
live so long as time lasted. He w anted a law-giver who 
would bind them together, and establish a model of 
justice for all the ages to follow. He wanted a man 
f aven might stoop and sp sak and be un- 
derstood, and to whom the children of earth would rise 
and listen and follow. He searched the proud canpares 
of the world, through court and temple and market- 
place, but found no man. Then He went toa quiet 
mountain place and hid Himself in a bush radiant 
with unearthly glory. The greatest man that lived 
This was the man for whom the ages had 


to whom He 


came near. 
waited. 
There came a day when God called this man to 


Him. He would spea with His leader, Moses, again, 
and talk with him about a new law for mankind, Mhere 
upon Sinai for forty days and nights the Father of all 
spirits unfolded the secret of justice and merey and 
love. These ten commandments men shall obey that so- 
ciety may hold together. Wherever they have been 
honoured men have climbed the stairway of the stars: 
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where they have been dishonoured the societies of men 
and their proudest memorials have crumbled into ruin 
and dust. 
and when the laws of a new moral and social order 
were declared, the Voice of Love spoke agan. He had 
shown how government and society itself should be 
made impregnable, now He would speak of the realm 
of the spirit, of reverence and sacrifice, of truth and 
love, for by these came value and dignity either to laws 
or to life. So, turning to the old leader, He com- 
manded: “An altar of earth thou shalt make unto Me.” 
A mound of earth would stand as a symbol of those 
holy hills upon which Jehovah had dwelt to be near 
His people. From Sinai, Gerizim and Jerusalem the 
pledge and covenant of loye and protection had never 
tailed. Therefore these mounds ot earth would be to- 
kens of a progressive revelation of love and truth, 
symbols of a long and cumulative spiritual experience. 
lsefore them they would bow as once they did before 
the thundering voice from Sinai, and as in olden time 
they had sacrificed upon these high places, so should 
these mounds witness their profoundest acts of rev- 
crence and devotion, Revelation, renewal, sacrifice, 
worship, love—for these the mounds would be constant 
memorials, 
JW hen God had spoken to His servant, one may 
ee Moses saying in surprise, “Altars of Earth! 
ae ee eee ie pat Ae rains sak wee 
so. Today at the eid of aie oeer te hacen or Sere 
, : ‘ e Lan 
of the Sverlasting Promise, you will scoop from the 
soil a small mound in memory of Me. There you will 
— hae sacrifice, and kindle the sacred fire. And 
gl aha that rises into the twilight will be 
ea Danner of love. What matters it if the winds 
and rains wear the altar away? Tomorrow you. will 
noe require it, for your march will have taken you 
yonder, and at the close of another day you will build 
another altar of earth. On it you will place the old 
familiar sacrifice, and the smoke that rises will speak 
to Me of another day's 


scenes, riper experie esas further progress, new 
Promised P1 - i ee another step toward the 

td Place. If you must use stone, for some days 
there may be little else but stones, let the altar be of 
rough stones, gathered in haste from the plain. Do not 
wait to cut them and square them, for the sacrifice is 
the important thing, and besides, tomorrow you will be 
on your way. And so from sunset to sunset, you will 
erect these memorials of our former pledges of love: 
on and on you will go, cach evening some progre 


some new truth, some unsuspected beauty, some un- 
divined good, and the ascending sacrifice will hover 
above you asa signal of new ground gained. Let your 
altars be of carth, and let them speak of the fresh ex- 
periences of each day, vital, immediate, and satisfy- 
ing. 

Rules and regulations are necessary for good order. 
Charges and exhortations are useful for good manners. 
Yet, if the lights be not set, and the altar raised with- 
in, there can be no valid living at all. Sometimes you 
see a wonderful church: everything strikes you as per- 
feet, its balance and proportion, the masterly employ- 
ment of the materials, the sweep and rhythm of arch 
and tower, Then you approach the altar, and there 
the architect fumbled. The glass, from floor to roof 
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like molten gold and liquid jewels, seems to mock the 
tawdry thing. What happened? Someone stumbled 
when he approached the essential fact. He thought to 
make a show-case when the place and the people needed 
an altar. 

Nothing but this central symbol gives significance 
or permanency to the work of a lodge. It is so imper- 
ative that all else is but varied commentary upon it. 
As a mere symbol it is a cold and lifeless cipher. As a 
mound of earth, a part of the common soil of the 
community, vital with the indispensable sacrifice of 
that hour, a signal to the lodge and to the community 
round about it of new experiences and tasks of ines- 
capable significance, a sign or token of love secking 
new outlets for a new day, fresh as the morning, no 
older than the day’s setting, as such this altar at the 
centre of the lodge will transform it, and make the em- 
ployment of the brethren exalted and godlike as be- 
comes a holy communion of brothers. 

Just as architects take materials which all the world 
knows and understands, and out of these, according 
to a beautiful pattern, erect a temple, so also does 
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Freemasonry. The ideas it endorses, the truths it 
teaches, are old and tried, and are common to enlight- 
ened and spiritually-minded men everywhere. Yet, out 
of these commonplaces, it rears a marvellous fabric. 
Like religion it dramatizes its faith in such a manner 
as to make it unforgettable. Like religion it erects an 
altar and for the same purpose. The lights, the Sacred 
Law, speak of truth that is revealed and tried, truth 
that does not fail one in life, nor forsake one in death. 
The service in the temple is the same, consummated in 
an atmosphere of brotherhood, a priesthood of crafts- 
men. But whereas religion asks subscription to a con- 
fession of doctrinal belief, Masonry strips the whole 
matter to two fundamental duties, I believe in God the 
Father; I believe in the Brotherhood of Man. Masonry 
is, therefore, fundamentally religious. Any institution 
without the vital spark of spiritual life is doomed. 
Without religion there is nothing to warm it, to give 
light to it, make it grow. At the same time, any insti- 
tution that attempts the world’s work today, and does 
not cut horizontally through all society, trusting its 
case to the brotherhood of all talents, cannot last, 


FREEMASONRY AND SHEEP “DOWN UNDER” 


[The following letter from Brother Gamble, who 
resides in Western Australia, will be of interest to 
our readers. It shows that although distance may sep- 
arate brethren from each other, their concern for the 
rest of the Craft still holds true. It would be a frater- 
nal act for some of our readers to write this good 
brother, for it can well be imagined that in his remote 
section of the world letters from outside are very 
welcome. We hope that the rain which is so wanted 
in W. A., and of which we have had such surfeit, will 
have descended ere this, and that prospects are 
brighter for a big wool clip. |—Ep. Crarrsmax, 


Mardie Station, 
Via Onslow, 
23 Dec. 1986. 
A. H. Moorhouse, Esq., 
Masonic Temple, 
Boston, Mass., U. S.A, 
Dear Brother Moorhouse: 


T have to thank you for your welcome letter, also 
the two copies of the Crarrsmax, which greatly inter- 
ested me. You ask for a glimpse of life out here. I 
will give you a bricf outline of the Craft first 

We have the Grand Lodge of Western Australia, 
with 160 lodges, with a membership of approximately 
10,000. There are also two District Grand Lodges of 
Scotland, and one lodge still under the Grand Lodge 
of England. 

Our lodges are not numerically strong, the largest 
having a roll of 118 members, but being small in num 
hers, we get to know each other more personally. Be 
ing a large State, there are a great number of country 
lodges. some heing a great distance from the capital, 
Perth, Last vear our then grand master, M. W. Bro. 
FO MeMullan, flew by plane a return trip of 3,500 


ay = 
miles to open and consecrate “West Kimberley ] 
which is our furthest outpost. 

Some of the brethren of the country lodges ty 


odge, 


tend. J 50 avel 
, jets “0S t ond. OUrNCYS oO, ‘s 

long distances to atte ha: any: 00 and more 
miles over rough tracks, being quite common, One 


brother rode 140 miles on horseback for his “raising? 
° We vo 7 . ‘eo ft = 
It speaks well for their love of ‘the Craft when 


' . they 
do this. Up here in the Northwest, inter-lodge wali 
is very rare, as the lodges are so far apart, Taking 
Harding Lodge No. 9 as an example, the g 


age eh ech le nearest 
lodge south is No. 64, if being nearly 600 miles 


Lodge No, 52 is 500 miles north, and Lodge Ki 
is a further 180 miles still. Most of the st 
are members of the Craft. 


away, 
» 161 


at lon Owners 


alk ave given you a faint idea of 1p, 
I think I have given y nt idea of the Craft 
out here, so will turn to the every day life 


: ‘ up here, 
The stations (ranches I think vou would ¢ 


all them) 
from Geraldton to Broome, are mostly sheep stations 
From Broome up to the farthest’ North are cattle 
This station is 640,840 acres in aren, and in 1 


: a normal 
senson shears approximately 48.000 sheep for 1100 


bales of wool. It is divided up by fences into large 

4 i 7 5 
; h quipped with 
We are 1080 miles 
from Perth and 900 miles from the nearest 


paddocks, and watered by 72 wells cz 


a windmill, tank and troughs. 


railway, 
our nearest seaport being Onslow, 116 miles away, All 
our mail and stores, ete.. are sent up by ship to Onslow, 
and sent out by motor truck. The thing that ines 
most is that we only get a mail once a fortnight. We 
have a local post office for the sale of stamps, te. 
This is run by the station, At present we are eoing 
through the worst drought known, having had Wer neaAn 
since June, 1934, two and one-half vears ‘igo. 


: We 
shear 87,000) sheep for 547 hales of wool. If we 
mustered now, we would be lucky to handle 


25,000) sheep, as they are dying in hundreds since 


shearing. I expect it will rain some day. We have been 
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living on tinned meat for over vee months = eo 
are too poor to kill, and we have forgotten what the 
taste of fresh meat 1s like. . 
I am sending to you a Christmas number of one 
~ papers, Which will give you a faint idea of the 
coer = here. If you know of a member of the Craft 
nee be willing to write to me and send your 
who wo 


DO STET: 
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CrarrsMAN every month, would you put him in touch 
with me? And I will write and send the W. 4. Crafts- 
man each month. I think I have written all for this 
time, so will close with fraternal wishes for a Happy 
New Year. 
Yours sincerely and fraternally, 
Harry Ep. Gampre. 


4SONIC ANNIVERSARY 


RAWARIA 


ring address to the 1,500 assembled EW 
ooth M. sooth anniversary celebra- Knights, warned them against accept- Ng ety Pa CAE TE 
At the, eemasonty in N ew York ance of the type of pacifist propaganda Lodge of Petfection = rinse iz 
tion of acob C. Klinck, Grand Mas- that would prevent the taking up of the nation's Id. ie ee en - 
State. a Grand Lodg 2 ape vie arms in oe of the country against Fla., ssa Gem wen i ee 
ter of , May 4th, with a defense poe oe . He stated that several permission has been grant df 7? <6 
meeting: -_ “persecuted even unto days prior he had been asked to sign a tablishment there of 8 Cha or the es- 
of Maso! any parts of the world. pledge against participation in war, Croix . BASDEDNer OE NOES 
death” 7 mp0. delegates were present The phrasing the pledge was such wc Pineda at Faken 
Some Tasonic Hall, 71 West 23rd that if he signed, he would have prom- uty of the Soutier “a sbnvills, Dep- 
at the a as York Cit for the open- ised not to take up arms under any cir- disttict of are = Supreme Council, 
Streets New “day session, which was cumstances, not even in defense of the sented : eager pag 
three “ae the 156th annual country. “‘Where,” Paani 


e Colonies — fism? 


but Masonry in the 


1 Master Klinck 


rddress Grane 


esented and dis- laid at Kawit, ( 


he asked, “w 
as + “would new 
ve ; chapter rhie 
. Grand Lodge of the thirteen colonies and George Wash- 5 Rachie 
The annual meetings date ington have been if they had be 

ie : of the new charter in such weak, misguided, puerile paci- 
anting 


——________ 
a . year TO MARK FIRST ; 
fron: HE 9 FILIPINO LODGE Gat, Experts Fed. 
On February 22nd, 
vets of the world of a monument, which will mark the 
ea and still is be- spot where the first Masonic lodge 
its character and the Philippines was established, 


the authority for work to the 
h oceasion the fol- 
installed : 
d MacWilliams, Most Wise 
pees W. H. Hobbs, Senior Warden; 
ie P. Boone, Junior Warden; Shirley 
Grabill, Expert; W. E, Moeller, As- 
Guardian of the T ] ne eae 
eho os ne , pvarcian of the Temples A.B. Calk- 
le cornerstone Ins, Standard Bearer; i W. Jeffs ie 
tor; H. C. Thitchner, Seeretary-Treas- 
urer, and W. H, Thomas. ' 


lowing officers were 


lieved WwW. A 


in 


was Almoner, 


ite) by the Grand mE 


poses are mista the fact we are Lodge of the Philippine Islands I eee, MONORED 

(rl oe ay be tha . eee The monument wi des isneene’ tying Bacheller, novelist ; Ssay 

torted. Tt itr has made us a conyen , hte ra Sere Bae memorial to ist, received the annual on a a 

a seeret << point to as a menace and « neh ae us sabe piss and by the Masonie Gua a 2 ave 

jent mark oF ; ibility. for sun- marty wes ES ead by the Span-  ¥ le Ghatx fae ateci cues New 

em chart with pai x igh: on tlie Rela. of Bagumbayan, De- ork State for distinguished achieye- 
the ills of the ‘ 


dry of the 1! 

The financl 
Ledge showee 
326.994. ; ; 
On the second day of 
Grand Master Klinck 


al statemen 


1 its combined Philippines, 


the session 


: lore 
Grand Lods eee On 
‘tori s Service. 
syitorious + oe 
Meri ake at the Hotel Astor in 


At a dinner = 1987: 
for 
held that ‘ 
commemoration 
versary: 
HI. Tuttle and 
Fort Newton, 


were speakers. 


KT, SERVICES AT CATHEDRAL — figure ¢ 


the Knights Templar of the New York impreg’ 
City area was held on May 2. 1937, 
at the Cathedral of St. John the Div 
ine. Dean Milo HH. Gates, in a stir 


Gibraltar, ao true 


‘ . ment ir fie ave 
t of the Grand cember 30, 1896, and whose death an- in the field of art. 
assets to be niversaty is a public holiday in the 


Describing the figure, The Cabletow, eager WeGes-at New Vi 
r » a Masonic publication blishe ‘ 

received the a pur published oresentat raise ¢. Bad : 

f Rhode alan Medal Manila, states in its issue of March, i sie. erotic ie aller foe 
° 


“We now come to the main figure of 
f the 200th — anni- Rizal. He stands: with forehead high 
of Attorney Charles and dignified, His expression is one 
fet 2 vy. Dr. Joseph of peace and contentment. but 
pi of * philadelphia. stands indomitable 
_ His hands are clasped over the Apron, 
emblematic of the Mason’s robe. The 


and determined. 


a whole is solid and compact. 
% ania 6 giving ~acsense of solidity and 
The : al memorial service of thus giving ae ae ae 

The 10th annua ability. Such is the man Rizal 1 
impregnable as the mighty Rock of |b 
Oriental and above 
all a truce Mason!” 


The award, 
as the Grand Master's Medal, 
Was presented at the annual 


known 


meeting 
rk City. 


May 5, 1937. The citation read at the 


at 


his “fine craftsmanship, sincerity and 
truth.” , 
A GENEROUS BEQUEST 
Mrs. Alice K. Hertlein, who passed 
away at Sandusky, Ohio, April 7, 1987, 
made a bequest. the value of which is 
estimated at 852.000, to Science Lodge 
No. 50. F.WALM., of that city. Ac 


cording to the provisions in the will, 


he 


this money is to be known as the “John 

Hertlein Memorial Fund.” and is to 
“held and administered for charitable 
purposes by the lodge. 


It further provides that the “bene 
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fits of said fund shall not be restricted 
exclusively to Masons and their fam- 
ilies, nor shall any beneficiary be pre- 
ferred or discriminated against because 
of religious or political affiliations.” 

Her husband, John F. Hertlein, who 
died July 7, 1935, was a member of 
Science Lods 2, as well as the Royal 
Arch, Royal and Select Master ie 
Commandery, K. T., and the Scottish 
Rite bodies of_ Toledo, 


PATRIOTISM AND MASONRY 
At the 61st annual communication 
of the Grand Lodge of South Dakota, 
Grand Secretary George A, Pettigrew, 
33°, in his annual report, referring to 
Patriotism, said: 

“Patriotism is not only a love of 
country, but devotion to the ideals and 
and service to the institutions of our 
national government. Today enemies 
are at werk instigated by foreign com- 
munistie propaganda which has been at 
work since 1928. It is our \ 
patriotic duty to stand by and give cur 
best efforts to keep alive as a vital 
foree in the world the one organization 
that has always stood for enlighten- 
ment. justice, liberty and the uplift of 
the human race. The organization 
that has dene more to stamp out big- 
otry, mee and the impediment 
to free-thought than any other institu- 
‘ion in the world,” 


asonic 


into 


The Answer to 
Your Thought..... 


Why not a meeting place for 
members of the Craft in New 
York City?” ... is the 


HOTEL 
MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Avenue 49th to 50th Streets 


The social meeting place of the Craft 
in 
The New Smart Center of New York 
800 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
with baths, showers, and radios 
Single from $2.50; Double from $3.50; 
Double (twin beds) from $4.00 


4 


Two Dance Orchestras 
play from cocktail time to closing 
Breakfast from 35 cents; luncheon from 65 
cents, dinner from $1 50 
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Classified Busimess Directory 


w Recommended Firms 


Vy 


AUTOMOBILES 


FURNITURE 


NASH AND GRAHAM SALES and SERVICE. 
R. D. Lurvey, 22 Massachusetts Avenua, Arling- 
ton. Phone ARLington 5102. 


BEACON HILL 


SARACEN'S HEAD, 36 Joy Street, Beacon Hill, 
Boston, Luncheon 12-2 — Dinner 6-8. M 
Dorothy Johnson. Tel. LAFayette 7675. 


BOATS 


THE J. R. ROBERTSON CO., Inc. Auburndale, 
Mass, Tel. W. N. 0059-W. We carry in stock 
Sailboats, Tenders, Canoes, etc., both new and 
second-hand. Our prices will please you. 


TORREY FURNITURE CO., Inc., 44 Traverse St., 
Boston, Mass. Manufacturers of Custom Furni- 
ture. New service to retail trade. Upholstering, 
Repairing. Refinishing. Tel. LAF. 7031-32. 


INVISIBLE MENDING 


MEND-O-WEAVE CO. _ Invisib’e Textile Service. 
Ciaarette Holes, Moth Holes, Tears. Room 807— 
453 Washington St., Boston, LIBerty 6320. 


KNIVES AND GRINDING 


BOSTON MACHINE KNIFE & GRINDING CO., 
1242 Washington St., Boston. LIB. 1717. 
MACHINE KNIVES OF ALL TYPES. SALES 
& SERVICE. 


MASSEUR 


CIGARS 


DANIEL FRANK CO. Imported and Domestic to- 
baccos, pipes, etc. CELEBRIDAD Cigars and 
manufacturers of BLENOWN and PIPE SWEET 
mixtures for your pipe, 93 Milk St., boston. 


DRUGGIST MFR. 


EVAM MFG. CO., INC. Makers of the World's 
greatest Pile remedy (EVAM), 33 St. Germain 
St., Boston. KENmore 1964. 


ELECTRICIAN — RADIO 
A-B-C ELECTRIC CO. 112 Berkeley St., Boston. 
Phone HUBbard 4665. Expert service at mod- 
erate prices. Appliance Sales and Service. 


ENVELOPES 


GENERAL ENVELOPE COMPANY, 100 Summer 
St., Boston. Tel. HANcock 8600. Large Boston 
stock of all kinds and sizes permit us to give 
unusually fast service on envelopes. 


FENCES 


SECURITY FENCE CO., 22 Kent St., Somerville. 
Tel. SOM. 3900. Cyclone Copper Bearing Steel 
Fence, A fence for every purpose. Phone or 
write for estimates. 


DEDICATES LIBRARY 


The Scottish Rite Bodies of Port 
land, Ore.. were paid an official visit 
by Grand Commander John H, Cowles. 
, of the Mother Supreme Council. 
on May fth and 5th, which event was 
cclebrated by a dinner at which 700 
Masons were present, 

The new Library in the Scottish Rite 
Temple was officially dedicated by Mr. 
Cowles. — Beautifully furnished and 
equipped. the Library is the result of 
a gift made by the late Joseph Simen, 


$3. former OC. S. Senator from Ore 


FULLY LICENSED, LONG EXPERIENCE, excel- 
lent references. Available day or evening at your 
home. 


Herman Siegrist, Black Rock Road, 
Cohasset, Mass. 
OPTOMETRIST 


LYNWOOD W. STORER, registered optometrist, 
155 Harvard Avenue, Allston, Mass. Telephone 
STAdium 2345. 


PHARMACY SCHOOL 


MERIANO SCHOOL OF PHARMACY—Unique 
Method—Individual Instruction. 240 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tel. KENmore 9656, 


SCHOOLS 


STALEY COLLEGE OF THE SPOKEN WORD 
Public Speaking, Theatre and Radio Acting. 162 
Babcock St., Brookline, Phone ASPinwall 7717. 


SHOE REPAIRING 


DEVONSHIRE SHOE REPAIRING CO. 
2555.. Est. 1910. Factory method. Shoes made 
to order. Shoes dyed any color, Alfredo Creati, 
Mor. 7-A Otis Street, Boston, Mass. 


HANcock 


SWEETS 


LUXOR SWEETS. PUREST OF CANDIES. Luxor 
Sweets & Chocolate Co., 235A Elm St., Davis 


Square, Somerville, Mass. 


THLE CUSTOMER 
TS ALWAYS RIGHT 
Customer: Tocan't eat this soup. 
Waiter: Sorry. Ui call the manager, 
Customer (to manager): "This soup. 
I can't eat it. 
Manager: Ui take care of it at once. 
Call the chef. 
Customer (to chef): Dammit. 1 ean't 
it this soup! 
Chef: What's the matter with it? 


Customer: Nothing 


only Taint got 


Ho spoon 
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SAVE PART OF YOUR SUMMER VACATION 
and take your family and friends on our 


FOURTH ANNUAL MASONIC CRUISE 


HAVANA 


8 Days From $75 


Sailing in the Motorliner 


) £ . af \ Kungsholm 
O i ty 2 P 
H = of the Swedish American Line 
C FROM NEW YORK OCT, 14 
\ \ at 5 p.m. 
8 Glorious Days 
lu Sponsored by the International High 
\ Noon Club 
\ Charles H. Johnson, Hon. Perm. Chairman 
a Two days in Havana, with the Kungs- 
\\ holm your hotel throughout the entire 
cruise, Informal Masonic get-togethers 

(Z on board. All shipboard activities. 
\ Official receptions by the Grand Lodge of Cuba. The cruise has the sanction of the officials 
\ of the Grand Lodge of the State of New York. The Grand Master and Grand Secretary have 
(Z| signed up for this trip. Won't you join them? 
\ You owe it to yourself and your family to take this cruise. Moreover you will help the 

Washington Masonic Shrine at Tappan, New York, as a portion of the cruise receipts goes 
(ZI toward its Maintenance Fund. So let's all go to Havana. 
\\ For further information, reservations, ete, address 
7) THE INTERNATIONAL HIGH NOON CLUB CRUISE 

M.°.W.°.Charles H, Johnson, Honorary Chairman 

\\ Masonic Hall, 17th Floor, 71 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. Tel.: GRamercy 5-4865 
(a S— 2 Sa ee 0 ee 0 es 0 ees 0 ee 0 ee 0 ee 0 ee 


WOULD YOU LEND A 
STRANGER MONEY? 


If someone you had never seen or 
met before asked you to lend him 
$1,000, would you give it to him? 

If he promised he would pay it 
back within a short time and in ad- 
dition pay you an extra $500, would 
you trust him with your money? Of 
course you wouldn't—without first 
finding out who he is and whether 
er not he is trustworthy 

Yet, there are strangers who urge 
you to invest $1,000 in some stock of- 
fer as strange to you as the salesman. 
Many times prospective investors are 
ready to lend money to strangers in 
stock ventures without making any 
kind of investigation. 

There are still many get-rich-quick 
promoters pointing out to you the 
way to Easy Street. 

Before You Invest—Investigate! 


—— 
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W. Davidson 


Practical Furrier 


Formerly with 
MARTIN BATES & SONS 


FURS RELINED, REPAIRED 
AND RE-DYED 
SEAL AND Persian MapE Over 
To Latest FASHIONS 
CHAUFFEUR Fur Coats 
REPAIRED AND RELINED 
Raw Furs Boucut 
Fur GARMENTS Mave To ORDER 
@ 
175 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON 
ofeclerbofooleolecbeclodoobeebeobeoboobecderbecbeebecbedh 


es oe ae ae ae ae at 


sheets: 
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CLEANSING DYEING 


QUALITY 
HAND LAUNDRY 


15-17 ELMER STREET 
Camsrince, Mass. 


Telephone KIRkland 1223 


R. S. ROBIE, Inc. 


Automobiles for Rent 
without drivers 
171 Huntincton Ave., Boston 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 
Book and ie and 


301 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON 
A. H. BURLEN 


Telephones, Hancock 6790 - 6791 


——— 
rs 


896 BEACON ST. 
BOSTON 


Kenmore 1310 


Since 1816 


EASTMAN FUNERAL SERVICE 


Dependable service within the means of all 


ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 


1664 BEACON ST. 
BROOKLINE 


ASPinwall 3380 


MODERNIZE YOUR APARTMENT with 


PIONEER SHOWERS 
INSTALLED BY ANYONE 
Fits Any Bathtub 
There are NO marred 
or Extra 
Just attach ‘em to the tub. 
All brass. Chrome plated 
BOSTON PLUMBING & 
HEATING SUPPLY CO. 
Fstablished 1910 
102-104 Merrimac St., Boston 
Near the North Station 
LAFayette 1400 


walls 


plumbing required 


28 COLLEGE AVENUE 


Tel. SOMerset 2379 


FRANCIS M. WILSON 


INCORPORATED 


Funeral Directors | 


Orrick AND CHAPEL | 


WEST SOMERVILLE | 


EDWIN G. BLOIS 


Manager and Treasurer 


Residence Tel. SOMerset 0330 


ee 


Master Builders 


| e 

[ By Lorne Pierce 

© Here is probably the most outstanding and inspiring message 
to Freemasons which has been written in the last half century. 


@ The fruit of a fine intellect anda comprehending grasp of the 
function and purpose of the Craft, it tells specifically and in 
exquisite language the significance of Freemasonry to the man 
who may be in doubt. 


® The message is clear and comprehensive and should be read by 


feast of reason and flow of soul, two editions will be printed. 
One in paper covers may be had for fifty cents a copy postpaid. 
Another in blue cloth for one dollar, Or if you prefer to give some 
friend a treat, the first will be mailed FREE with each new annual 
subscription to the Masonic Craftsman. 


@ Use the coupon below — and do not fail to add this important 
addition to your library. You will always be glad you did so. 
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CONTENTS: 
I. Wuar Is Masonry? 
I]. THe Lost Worn 
IL], ALLEGoRY AND SyMBOL 
IV. S 4 
V. THE TEMPLE 
VI. Do You Brine Anyruinc Wirn You? 
VIL. Tue Pittars 
VIII. Roucu anp Finistiep Stones 
E-Boarp 
East 


| every Mason. 
| @ In order that our readers and their friends may share in this 


XI, Mark THE PERFEC! 
XII. ALrars or Earru 


Wasontc CrartsMAN, 27 Beach Street, Boston 


No, 1—Send me. ..ccicsccs, copies of “Master Builders” in cloth 


(J paper (check desired format) to 


FREE OFFER: 
No 2S eT ces e @ b ausao a of “Master Builders to 


and put his name on the subscription list to receive the MAsonic 
Crarrsvan for one year for $2.00 enclosed, 


Signed 


